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WHO’S WHO 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD, Fordham economics 
professor, presents a most interesting contention. 
By its very nature, the Nazi system cannot live and 
compromise, nor can it compromise and live. If it is 
to survive in Germany, it must win totally and con- 
clusively in the present war. The present article 
was submitted prior to the article that was pub- 
lished with M. Gilson’s, February 3. . . . PAUL L. 
BLAKELY welcomes the Statement on The Church 
and Social Order as a contemporary document of 
the highest importance. The Statement was issued 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of the Administra- 
tive Board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference on Ash Wednesday, February 7. It is not 
only recommended reading for everyone interested 
in the problems of America, it is compulsory 
thought. . . . THE BOXHOLDER adds another les- 
son to his primer for voters. As the choice of dele- 
gates to the Conventions is announced in the vari- 
ous States, the Boxholder makes the daily news in- 
telligible and, in a non-partisan way, makes the 
voter more intelligent. . . . LESLIE E. DUNKIN 
wrote us an article on what the Catholic Church 
bestows on the convert. He now takes the converse, 
and humbly offers his views on what the convert 
contributes to the Church. Licensed to preach as a 
Baptist minister in 1914, ordained in 1919, contrib- 
utor to Protestant periodicals, having held pasto- 
rates in several Indiana churches, he entered the 
Catholic portals in 1938. ... PAUL J. PHELAN is 
an instructor in English at Fordham University. 
His professional problems and worries, as exempli- 
fied this week, concern education. . . . NORBERT 
ENGELS is a professor at Notre Dame University, 
South Bend, Ind. His poems and sketches have fre- 
quently enlivened our columns. 
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COMMENT 











WHETHER we like it or not, the Gentile and the 
Jew, the Catholic and the non-Catholic, must find 
a way to live together in our nation. The alterna- 
tive to such a common life would be a regime of 
organized minorities, such as have turned Europe 
into a battleground and would turn America into 
a desert. We entertain complaints, suspicions and 
dislikes, grounded and ungrounded; but we can- 
not escape one another’s company. Each group 
may keep its playgrounds, its hearthsides or its 
nurseries for itself, but we cannot live in a separate 
nation. We have to ask of one another, therefore, 
certain sacrifices. These are painful to perform and 
painful to talk about. Those who mention them are 
accused of being disturbers of the peace. Even 
though these words may be misinterpreted, let us, 
none the less, frankly say that the Jew, if he is to 
live with the Catholic, must ask the Catholic to 
renounce anti-Semitism. There can be no peace 
between Catholic and Jew if the Catholic attributes 
to Jews an essential malevolence and sees a Jew- 
ish hand behind every one of the evils—moral and 
economic—of our time. The Catholic, however, if 
he is to live in peace with the Jew, must ask the 
Jew to renounce anti-Catholicism; to cease seeing 
a menace to civic liberty in the attempts of Catho- 
lics to provide religious education for his chil- 
dren; must understand and respect the Catholic 
point of view on certain vital questions of public 
and private morals. 


THIS general truth is simple enough. But it may 
be understood rightly or wrongly. Politicians can 
trick us into a false profession of harmony. Sub- 
versive schemers can use an alleged good will to 
build up “popular fronts.” But all these attempts 
only obscure real differences and rest upon no 
genuine principles of union. Plenty of political and 
social agencies are ready to make a rich capital 
out of the differences between Gentile and Jew. 
Some of them operate by promoting these differ- 
ences and pour oil upon a smouldering fire. Others 
produce new divisions under the guise of a super- 
ficial harmony. War is now raging abroad; election 
kettles are bubbling at home and these influences 
find ample opportunity to get in their work. Only 
one motive can consistently inspire the sacrifices 
which the common life of Jew and Gentile require 
in the community. Men must act from religious 
principle. Respect for God, for His holy Law, writ- 
ten in the hearts of men and binding man’s im- 
mortal spirit: this truth must be accepted, taught 
and practised. This is the only way to keep our 
professions of mutual respect from degenerating 
into hypocrisy. In the words of Pope Pius XI, it is 
the “loyal and hearty collaboration” of all those 
“who still believe in God” which will “ward off 
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from mankind the danger that threatens all alike.” 
For “belief in God is the unshakeable foundation of 
all social order and of all responsibility on earth.” 
(Encyclicals Caritate Christi, Divini Redemptoris.) 


CERTAIN tasks are to be done in our civic life. 
If we recall them, the sacrifices will be easier and 
the need of mutual respect clearer. None of these 
tasks can be accomplished unless all citizens with- 
out exception are guided by the great truth men- 
tioned above. No single group in our public life 
can of itself cope with the mounting tide of crime. 
The Jews alone, the Protestants alone, the Cath- 
olics alone cannot handle the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Unless our citizens are united upon 
these fundamentals we cannot preserve law and 
order in the community. We may not escape this 
fact by saying we should be so much better off if 
we were all religiously united. We should be much 
better off. Religious differences are an evil. They 
are a curse to our modern life. But complete irre- 
ligion is a vastly greater curse. Unless we are 
united in a resolve to respect God and respect reli- 
gion, we have no way to lighten the terrific burden 
of sorrow and destitution that now rests upon the 
land. Without such a union we cannot preserve our 
liberties, we cannot keep America’s very soul. This 
does not mean that we may look for a Utopia. 
Utopias do not blossom in this bleak world. Com- 
plete understanding will not come overnight. Very 
likely it may never be fully attained. But certain 
elements of understanding are possible, and the les- 
sons of recent times warn us that now is the time 
to put them into effect. 


AFTER reading of the results which Connecticut’s 
program of “friendly government” has effected in 
attracting new industries and thus bringing the 
State virtually back to 1929 levels, a lot of I-told- 
you-so people are going to crow: “Just let the Gov- 
ernment show encouragement and good will toward 
business, and normalcy will return overnight. What 
is true of Connecticut, can be equally true of the 
whole country.” We were almost ready to crow 
ourselves. As a matter of record, it does appear, 
from the viewpoint of the practical economist (and 
we are rather tired of the theorist variety), that 
little more than a sincere vote of confidence in 
business and industry on the part of the Federal 
Government is needed to set the machinery in 
operation. We have heard from time to time re- 
marks of the President about “government co- 
operating with business” only to have one of his 
intimate henchmen dispel the hopes by a disparag- 
ing side remark that plunges the stock market 
down five to ten points. Business is afraid of Ad- 














ministration meddling, and there is no getting away 
from it. Connecticut may not be one of the big 
States, but its present prosperity and balanced 
State budget excites envy and admiration. With 
its humming industries, employment has ceased to 
be a problem, and experience has shown that where 
a steady payroll exists, the town, State or country 
thrives. Of course, the country at large presents 
many more intricate problems which must be ad- 
justed than has Connecticut. But in a country as 
rich in material resources such as ours, it does seem 
incredible that the number of unemployed should, 
after eight years of experimentation, still approxi- 
mate ten millions. Something is radically wrong 
with our system of administration, or should we 
say, regimentation. Business emphatically needs 
new capital, but as long as fear exists as regards 
the attitude of the Administration, there is not the 
remotest hope of putting it to work. Yes, we be- 
lieve that Governor Baldwin has hit upon the solu- 
tion: a government “friendly to business, industry 
and labor.” 


AMERICAN officials along the Mexican border will 
shortly be faced with the situation of Spanish 
émigrés crossing over into this country, armed 
with a Mexican passport. As the immigration law 
stands at present there is no way of stopping these 
undesirables’ entry into the United States, since a 
recent Mexican decree has made Spanish immi- 
grants immediately eligible for citizenship. The vast 
majority of these Spaniards are Communists with 
criminal records. They dare not return to their na- 
tive country because of civil crimes of murder and 
plunder, and not, as some would have us suppose, 
because of their affiliation with the Loyalist cause. 
Thousands of Spanish Leftists, who fled to France, 
have returned, and are still returning, to Spain 
without fear of reprisal from the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. But this criminal class may not return 
with impunity. Hundreds of them still remain in 
France, and gladly would the French Government 
be quit of them. The new Mexican law, granting 
immediate citizenship, is an inducement for them 
to migrate to America. As our legislation stands 
at present an easy way is thus made available to 
them to cross into this country. Rumors have not 
infrequently reached us from across the Rio 
Grande that projects were on foot, favored by the 
Cardenas government, to establish colonies of these 
unwanted Spaniards close to the border. The new 
decree has set up the machinery whereby Mexico 
may legally receive them and then dump them on 
us. Surely, these criminals are not wanted here 
when Spain will not have them and France is de- 
sirous to rid herself of them. But we shall assured- 
ly get them unless immediate steps are taken by 
the Immigration Department to prevent their entry. 


LENT is subtler and richer than most people be- 
lieve. You cannot escape it just by saying you are 
—if you are—exempted from fasting. You still 
have the “Lenten practices.” There are, as you 


know, quite a list. You can give up cocktails or 
abstain from cigarettes. If you snuffed, you could 
desist from snuffing. You might even carry out a 
suggestion which was number 22 on a list offered 
to girl collegians: “Do not talk about any one.” 
Saint John Climacus, the holy hermit who com- 
posed the Spiritual Ladder, might put that up 
at the top rung. Saint Paul recommends to the 
ladies to “be of one mind.” This is a perfect Lenten 
practice, so long as it is a cheerful mind. Almsgiv- 
ing is enjoined, and you are expected to put your 
soul’s house in order by practising more frequently 
and fervently your religious duties. Holy Mother 
Church, however, remembers that you cannot get 
extra work out of your soul, any more than you 
can out of your body, unless you feed it. So the 
Church provides specially nourishing, appetizing 
food for the soul in the daily ferial Masses of Lent, 
which the priest celebrates in violet. Each day’s 
Mass contains an Epistle and Gospel all its own. 
Practically each is in story form: from the Old 
Testament and the New. And each of them applies 
to your personal needs. Read and pray the ferial 
Masses. 


OVER in Brooklyn, the seventeen men, arrested on 
January 14, were indicted on February 7 by the 
Federal Grand Jury, and will be tried, probably, on 
March 6. Judge Matthew T. Abruzzo replaced 
Judge Grover M. Moscowitz who was so deadly 
afraid of these seventeen that he had imposed on 
each a $50,000 bail. Judge Abruzzo sliced the bail: 
$225,000 from the bail of five; $85,000 from the 
bail of two; $320,000 from the bail of eight; and 
$65,000 from the bail of two, Bishop and Ernecke, 
the only two who had aliases. Thus, in the first 
place, the bail having shrunk from $850,000 to 
$155,000, common sense seems to be beginning to 
prevail. In the second place, and for the first time, 
justice seems to be the object in this trial. J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief of the F.B.I., pointed out that there 
was nothing in the indictment to indicate that the 
men had any connection with the Christian Front. 
Harold M. Kennedy, United States Attorney, the 
prosecutor, declared (as we contended in these col- 
umns last week): “The case has attracted wide 
attention, not only because of the seriousness of 
the charge, but by reason of the injection of is- 
sues which do not really exist.” And again (in line 
with our argument), he promises “a fair trial, free 
from any atmosphere of bias, sympathy or preju- 
dice.”” He hopes (as AMERICA has hoped): “In the 
interests of justice and fair play, I earnestly hope 
that the public generally will turn a deaf ear to 
those who continue to raise false issues.” But re- 
gretfully, these false issues were raised at the very 
time these men were arrested; they were spread 
hysterically by the newspapers; they increased the 
already existing racial hates. These false issues are 
still being emphasized and intensified. The men in 
Brooklyn may get a fair trial. But the forces which, 
in advance, condemned all of these seventeen men 
so ruthlessly, should also be subjected to a fair 
trial. 
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THE NAZIS MUST LOSE ALL 
IF HITLER DOES NOT WIN ALL 


A compromise-peace with Hitler is wishful thinking 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 











STRESSING the futility of war has not prevented 
its outbreak. Emphasizing the desirability of peace 
will not stop it. All attempts to build up motiva- 
tions against war and for peace assume a simplicity 
of situation which unfortunately does not exist. 
War has not come because any one of the leading 
figures in this world tragedy aspired to make war 
for its own sake. It did come because none of these 
leaders avoided situations out of which actual war 
was at least not unlikely to develop. Now that the 
final plunge has been taken, it is impossible to at- 
tempt solving the problem in the way some trick 
films are shown in the newsreel theatres. There we 
see swimmers taking a deep dive from the high 
platform. Then the operator reverses the film and 
out of the deep waters come the swimmers return- 
ing in defiance of all laws of gravity to where they 
started. 

The film of politics and history is not reversible. 
Once statesmen have made the irrevocable step, 
they have made it for good. The consequences can- 
not be eliminated by mere talk or by copying the 
nice tricks of cinema operators. In times of war we 
have to do more than to advocate an early end. We 
must actively prepare for peace. 

Preparation for real peace requires a full investi- 
gation of the reality of the situation that preceded 
the war and of the real outlook after its conclusion. 
While this tremendous intellectual effort which 
must be initiated at once must cover all aspects of 
social and political life, it necessarily must empha- 
size the economic realities. This perspective was 
neglected at Versailles. We must not overlook it 
now. 

Among the more unrealistic ideas about the Hit- 
ler regime is the notion that it is or was at one 
time a “bulwark” against Bolshevism. It is not nec- 
essary at this late day to stress the utter inade- 
quacy of such an evaluation from a philosophical 
point of view. Suffice to say that the minimum re- 
quirement of an effective bulwark is that it has a 
solid foundation. Now it is of the utmost impor- 
tance for all discussions of the future to realize that 
even before the outbreak of war this so-called bul- 
wark was at the verge of collapse from its own 
weight. 

From all outward appearances, Germany under 
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Hitler seemed to have achieved something in the 
economic field that the “decaying democracies” 
were unable to do. Within six years unemployment 
had been wiped out in Germany. Industrial activity 
was at an all-time peak. Business fluctuations 
seemed to have disappeared. Opportunities of em- 
ployment were ample, not only for young people 
but also for the older age group. If we add to all 
this the impression of order, efficiency and neatness 
that always prevails in Germany no matter what 
the form of government is, the economic record of 
six years of National Socialism seemed to be over- 
whelming to the superficial observer. 

Even Sir Neville Henderson, the British ambas- 
sador, seems to have been so dazzled by it that in 
his final report on his mission to Berlin, published 
after the outbreak of the war, he mentioned among 
the achievements of the Nazi regime the organiza- 
tion of labor service, for the introduction of which 
Hitler took personal credit. I mention this fact be- 
anne GS See ee ee eee See 
by the British ambassador is typical of the wa oo 
which innumerable people have been misled by the 
seeming success of the economic and social policies 
of the Hitler Government. The hard cold fact in the 
case of labor service is that it has not at all been 
inaugurated by Hitler. It was begun under Chan- 
celor Bruening and was an immediate success. Al- 
though based on voluntary enlistments, it soon 
grew beyond all expectations. Quite some time be- 
fore Hitler assumed power several hundred thou- 
sand boys were working in the labor service. All 
this was achieved against the violent opposition of 
the Communists and the National Socialists who 
then as today cooperated in purely negative poli- 
cies. 

Closer investigation of other phases of the eco- 
nomic situation in Germany will lead to a similar 
breakdown of the mythical economic success story 
of the Nazi regime. In explaining in broad outline, 
and without claim to complete coverage, the in- 
creasing difficulties with which this system was 
faced, I shall refer only to official German figures. 
According to the publication of the official place- 
ment service 763,556 people were listed as seeking 
employment on July 31, 1939. On the same day 
there were 1,639,564 open positions. 














At first sight this appears almost like a modern 
fairy tale. For every applicant for a job there were 
more than two openings. However, these 
also tell another story. They reveal the inability of 
agriculture, of the building trades, of the metal in- 
dustries, and of households, to find urgently need- 
ed help. Long before 1939, the employment situa- 
tion in agriculture had become desperate. Farmers 
were unable to obtain help. Even the official Nazi 
press could not quite avoid discussing this situation. 
Attempts were made to prevent migration to indus- 
trial centers. But all this was of no avail. While 
employers faced increasing difficulties to find work- 
ers, the latter were not able to benefit from their 
favorable position on the labor market. Wages were 
kept down rigidly to the lowest level of the 1932 
depression. In spite of all this it may be asked 
whether full employment even under such circum- 
stances is not preferable to large scale unemploy- 
ment. 

There cannot be any doubt about the moral and 
social advantages of employment over unemploy- 
ment. However, it all depends whether the methods 
used to create full employment are of a long-run 
nature and create stable economic conditions. The 
“decaying democracies” have not been able to solve 
the problem of long-run full employment. Neither 
has Hitler. Instead he took the short cut of unlim- 
ited government spending compared to which the 
New Deal policies appear as feeble experiments. 

The total amount of spending by the Nazi Gov- 
ernment has been for some years a matter of 
guesses by economic experts. There were a number 
of estimates of the secret debt. Nobody, however, 
visualized the true extent of it. Even the wildest 
guesses proved to be far below the real amount 
which was revealed by Hitler in his Reichstag 
speech of September 1, 1939. On this occasion he 
made public for the first time that his Government 
had spent more than ninety billion marks for arm- 
ament alone within the last six years. This is more 
than thirty billion dollars. 

The Deutsche Volkswirt, an outstanding eco- 
nomic weekly that somehow managed to survive 
the purge of similar periodicals, stresses in its edi- 
tion of September 8, 1939, that these expenditures 
are only the minimum and that Hitler expressly 
said that more than ninety billion had been ex- 
pended. The editor of this weekly tries to derive 
some consolation from the fact that the total arm- 
ament expenditures of Great Britain, France and 
Poland in the same period amounted to only sev- 
enty billion marks. He concludes that “therefore” 
Germany is in a much stronger position. 

This is strange logic from the point of view of 
hitherto recognized economic standards. It makes 
sense only within the framework of a “military 
economy,” assuming that a tremendous outlay for 
armament can be used in a very short blitzkrieg at 
the conclusion of which economic conditions could 
be imposed on the enemy that would force him 
to concede large human and material resources. 

Here we are face to face with the focal economic 
problem of future peace. The whole Nazi economic 
policy was recklessly shortsighted. It was the most 


tremendous waste of human, natural and financial 
resources, all based on gambling with a short vic- 
torious war or a series of Munichs. Detached from 
these assumptions the economic policies of the Nazi 
regime become utterly meaningless and irrational. 
The Nazi leaders, who always admit thinking in 
terms of centuries and criticize the decaying de- 
mocracies for their supposedly short-sighted day- 
to-day policies, created an economic situation which 
was bound toward a head-long crash long before 
the end of the first decade of the thousand-year 
era of the Third Reich. 

The essential point is that millions of people in 
Germany were employed for utterly unproductive 
purposes. This includes not only people working for 
armament in all its ramifications or in the devel- 
opment of high-cost ersatz materials industries. It 
applies also to the hundred thousand people who 
have been absorbed by the new bureaucracy of the 
Nazi party and the innumerable agencies for eco- 
nomic control which became necessary in this pe- 
culiar type of state-managed economy. So it was 
only natural that after 1937 costs of production 
were constantly going up; efficiency of labor went 
down; while scarcity in many lines of consumer 
goods and farm products developed. The short- 
age in foreign exchange and gold, partly self-cre- 
ated, made adjustments impossible. The barter deals 
concluded with a number of countries, meant to 
supplant the traditional system of international 
trade, began to fail after some initial success. 

Money wages could not be adjusted to rising costs 
of living. The rigid price control, on the other side, 
narrowed the already precarious margin of exis- 
tence of the small business man. Huge corporations 
continued to pile up paper profits which were taxed 
away by ever increasing rates of taxation. What- 
ever remained had to be invested either in govern- 
ment bonds or for the extension of plants to pro- 
duce substitute materials. Each addition of new ter- 
ritory, far from solving economic problems, created 
new ones. The psychological effect of victories of 
that type began to decrease rapidly. 

Of course, many people in Germany were fully 
aware of these increasing difficulties and contra- 
dictions. Some thought wishfully of “redirecting” 
the economy and bringing it back to a peace time 
basis. However, to do this a complete reshuffling 
of the Nazi system of economic and political con- 
trol at home and of its methods of foreign trade 
would have been necessary. Others spoke either of 
an escape into war or into national Bolshevism. 

Hitler, true to his special type of genius, chose to 
combine the two last alternatives. He has created 
a situation that he no longer controls. To continue 
in power he would need more than a compromise 
peace. Left to its own resources, the Nazi system 
cannot survive peace even if it survives war. All 
talk of a compromise peace with Hitler is wishful 
thinking. His only salvation would be a victory en- 
abling him to commandeer the resources of the 
world at his price and under his conditions. It is the 
nature of totalitarianism either to have and to be 
everything or nothing at all. Hitler must win a total 
victory or face his downfall. 
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FOOLISHNESS OF GOD 
AND WEAKNESS OF GOD 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











THE thoughtful surveyor of a world that is torn 
by international and economic war must be re- 
minded of the theme developed by Saint Paul in his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians. “Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world?” (i, 20.) 
The Apostle was principally intent upon teaching 
the wisdom of the Cross of Christ, “unto the Jews 
indeed a stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles 
foolishness.”” His message was for beginners in 
Christianity, many of whom must have been per- 
plexed when they observed that all of power, maj- 
esty, and wisdom that they saw about them, flatly 
contradicted the teachings of the Gospel. 

Open persecution, they could understand, and 
properly value. But how could the Church stand 
out against a dreadful mass of superstition and 
vice, presented as religion and patriotism, in forms 
that appealed to every class in pagan society? It 
was the Apostle’s task to convince them that, lowly 
as they were, “not many wise... not many mighty, 
not many noble,” they could overcome, by the folly 
of the Cross and the foolishness of God, the cor- 
rupt society in which they lived. “For the foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men; and the weakness 
of God is stronger than men.” 

For nineteen centuries, the Successors of Peter, 
and those who with Paul have been chosen by the 
Holy Spirit for the office and work of Bishops, have 
repeated the teaching of the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. For the wisdom of the world is always with 
us, in high place and in low, in the state and in the 
school and in the market-place, so that today many 
who follow the Gospel fall into the perplexity that 
beset the Corinthians. How, they ask, can we with- 
stand the baneful influence promoted by teachers 
of the world’s wisdom? We are few, they are many; 
they are in high place, we in lowliness; theirs is the 
authority that molds the world’s thought, and justi- 
fies the world’s worst excesses. All that we, who 
count for little, can do, is to protest in voices that 
are not heard. 

This recurrent sense of discouragement is the 
fact that moves our Bishops continually to repeat 
the doctrines which Saint Paul learned of the Holy 
Spirit. We forget that our strength lies precisely in 
our weakness, and our wisdom in our folly; that is, 
when we are content to be weak with the Cross and 
fools with God. The wisdom of this world has at 
this very moment brought the world to the verge 
of ruin. We, in the degree that we are filled with 
the wisdom of Christ, can help to draw it back to 
sanity and peace. 

It is in this spirit, it seems to me, that the sixteen 
Bishops and Archbishops gave us on Ash Wednes- 
day, in the name of the Administrative Board and 
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Assistant Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, their Statement on The Church and 
Social Order. They fully realize the difficulties in- 
herent in the social and economic order, as it has 
progressed in this country. They know too that 
certain principles, anti-Christian and anti-social, 
have become almost axiomatic in the schools, and 
among our people. 

But they are not disheartened. Difficulties are a 
challenge to action, not an excuse to retire to our 
cells, and there engage in barren meditation on 
the iniquity of the world. “Relying on God’s provi- 
dence, we dare not be pessimistic,” the Bishops 
write, “but at the same time, we frankly recognize 
that a full restoration to a Christian social order is 
a matter of steady growth, and not a sudden trans- 
ition.” The Bishops cite the first Encyclical of 
Pius XII, in which the Holy Father invited all men 
to turn from the ways of hatred “to the healing 
ways of peace and charity.” At the very outset of 
his Pontificate, Pius XII asks all men to return to 
Christ, and in the thorn-crowned Figure of the 
Crucified to behold their King. “To re-enthrone 
Christ in the minds and hearts of men,” the Bish- 
ops write, “to re-establish His kingship in human 
society, to impregnate laws and institutions, the 
aspirations and final purposes of all nations with 
His spirit, is the supreme hope and purpose of our 
Holy Father.” 

If any hardy soul among those whom Governor 
Smith once styled, “the fellas on the sidewalk,” has 
followed me to this point, I can hear him object: 
“What’s all this got to do about social order? That’s 
nuthin’ but religion. Why don’t you fellas that wear 
your collars wrong-side foremost, get busy and get 
practical? What we want is somethin’ that’ll keep 
us more than just a jump ahead of the sheriff. We 
want jobs, and jobs that will give us and our fami- 
lies enough to live on, and let us look forward to 
somethin’ better in our old age than the poor house. 
Get busy, fella, or take a walk.” And he turns away 
to listen to a Communist on a soap-box. 

I sympathize with the fella on the sidewalk. Per- 
haps we fellas with the reversed collars (they are 
not really reversed, but let us get on) have not 
always been busy, or practical when we were. As 
for the indictment, “that’s nuthin’ but religion,” I 
admit it. But I will reply that the phrase quoted 
against me represents the very force that keeps 
him within eye-shot of the sheriff all his life; takes 
his job away from him when he needs it most; 
forces him to exist as a cog in a machine, but does 
not allow him to live in keeping with his dignity as 
an image of God and a brother of Christ; and 
finally, after he is worn out, throws him into the 
poor house. 

For the whole political and economic philosophy 
that has ruled the world since the religious revolt 
of the sixteenth century has been built on the prin- 
ciple that religion is “‘nuthin’.” Logically, therefore, 
it has been discarded as without bearing on social 
and economic problems. Hence today, labor and 
capital, natural allies, are bitter enemies, and both 
suffer. 

But if man is not a son of God, there is no com- 














pelling reason why the strong should not oppress 
the weak, or why a capitalist should not break 
down the price of labor, and force the worker to 
sweat in the hell of a steel mill for less than a liv- 
ing wage. If there is no God, and no Decalog, we 
are safe in assuming that there is no hell to fear as 
the penalty for defiance of God, and the systematic 
violation of His law. If there is no Christ to teach 
us the ways of gentleness, and to lead us to that 
higher level whereon we are bidden to love even 
our enemies, then why may not I, who have no re- 
ligion (that “nuthin’” of my friend) disregard all 
justice, when I am fairly sure I shall not be caught, 
or, should I fall into the toils, that I can easily 
escape? 

Put in another way, were this “nuthin’ but reli- 
gion” the law we actually observed in our relations 
to all about us; the law which every state respected, 
and which the civil authority, within the limits 
proper to it (but always up to those limits) en- 
forced consistently and with impartiality; then we 
should have no labor wars, no civil discord, no 
strife between nations. For in the case I put, every 
man and every human activity would be ruled by 
love of God, and by love of our neighbor. For that 
love is the first and greatest of the precepts taught 
by religion. 

But the Bishops are only too well aware that the 
world is not ruled by love or by justice. They clear- 
ly diagnose the social and economic evils which 
afflict us, and point out remedies, including the in- 
tervention of the civil authority, which will cure 
them. Five sources of controversy are pointed out 
and discussed; ownership, property and labor, se- 
curity, wages, and the establishment of social order. 
The entire Statement is based on the Labor En- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, and its conclu- 
sions are directed at conditions in the United States. 

All that I have written can be summarized in one 
sentence, which I venture to put in italics. For 
God’s sake, get a copy of the Statement; study it 
curefully; and try to do what you can to apply the 
remedies it offers. I am sure it will be studied in all 
our colleges and high schools. It can be explained 
to the pupils of the higher classes in our grade 
schools. It should be discussed in all study clubs and 
parish societies, and I should like to see it distrib- 
uted at our church doors. 

Years ago, I ventured to quote to a venerable 
priest (who privately thought me a Socialist) a 
statement from Pope Leo’s Encyclical On the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes about wages. 
“What’s that Encyclical?” he asked, sharply, with 
a look which plainly expressed his belief that I was 
forging a Papal document. Given the desired in- 
formation, he remarked, “never heard of it,” and 
changed the subject. 

Perhaps the fella on the sidewalk was partly 
right. He is perfectly right in advising us to get 
busy and get practical, or take a walk. The Ash 
Wednesday Statement of the Bishops will help us 
to do both, but not if we put it in a dusty pigeon 
hole, as many of our predecessors did with the 
Labor Encyclical of Leo XIII, and as some of us do 
today with the Encyclical of Pius XI. 


PRIMER FOR VOTERS: 
IV: THE PREFERENTIALS 


BOXHOLDER 











THE simple-primary method of choosing delegates 
to the National Conventions, described here last 
week as the method now used by New York State, 
drew scorn some years ago from a number of politi- 
cal writers. Under this system, they complained, the 
small citizen votes blindly; he authorizes his State 
leaders to pick the Presidential candidate whom 
they think best; he approves their schemes before- 
hand and without knowing what they are, as in a 
German plebiscite; he signs a blank check and 
turns it over to the big politicos. As a result, a few 
powerful bosses, not the mass of party voters, name 
the people’s choice. 

Convinced by such argument, several States set 
up a primary system giving voters the right to ex- 
press a preference among the White House seekers 
in each party. It is called the Preferential Presi- 
dential Primary. 


Perhaps the easiest way to study it is to turn our 
attention to the State of Ohio and to examine a 
ballot drawn up for use there in the preferential 
primaries of next May 14. The Buckeye State has 
22 Congressional Districts; let us fix our eyes on 
one only—the First, which embraces a major part 
of Cincinnati, a calm and beautiful old city but one 
that has known bosses more potent than Pender- 
gast and witnessed political battles bloodier than 
Bull Run. Let us also keep carefully on one side of 
the line and confine our study to the Republican 
ballot alone. 

Now the reader is warned that the following bal- 
lot is wholly artificial. It is drawn up here merely 
to show how the preferential primary works, and 
it does not pretend at all to reflect or forecast po- 
litical events in Ohio or anywhere else. On the con- 
trary, the actual ballot used next May in the polling 
places of Fountain Square or Peebles Corner will 
bear only small resemblance to our theoretical bal- 
lot, and the reasons for this will become apparent 
as we go along, for they center around the fact 
that the State has a favorite son. 

The only qualification required in the Ohio pri- 
maries is the voter’s statement that during the last 
general elections he cast his ballot for a majority 
of the party’s candidates. 


So here we are: First Congressional District 
(Ohio); the Primary Elections; for Choosing Dele- 
gates to the National Convention. The first thing 
we notice on our ballot is an official warning to the 
voter: He is to choose only two from a long list of 
candidates who want to represent the District. 
Then the names are given somewhat in this 
fashion: 
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1. A. B. Black) 1st Choice: Taft. 2nd Choice: 
2. C.D. whiter Bricker 

3. E. F. Brown) 1st Choice: Gannett. 2nd Choice: 
4. G. H. Green} Saltonstall 

5. I. J. Gray) 1st Choice: Dewey. 2nd Choice: 
6. K. L. Bie, Martin 

7. M.N. Redd)list Choice: Vandenberg. 2nd 
8. O. P. Fallot Choice: McNary 

9. Q. R. Gold) 1st Choice: Bridges. 2nd Choice: 
10. S. T. Silvers Aiken 


The list, as is evident, offers the voter ten candi- 
dates for District Delegate, with the ten names ar- 
ranged as five pairs, and each pair committed to 
the support of one, and then a second, striver for 
the crown. Candidates Black and White are run- 
ning on a simple platform: they promise, if elected 
and sent to the Convention, to ballot for Taft. The 
second pair has a different slogan: “‘A vote for us is 
a vote for Gannett.” 

To be sure, the voter may disregard the careful 
pairing and choose any two names on the list, for 
instance, Black and Silver. But by picking a tandem 
of delegates he expresses a clear preference for 
President, and that, of course, is the basic purpose 
of the preferential primaries. A plurality wins the 
election, and the two victorious delegates are bound 
to abide by their pledge. Thus the little voter—say, 
for instance, the Dewey admirer—if he can unite 
with a sufficient number of similar-minded voters 
to carry the district, can make his voice heard and 
his choice respected in the great hall of the Na- 
tional Convention. 

Even if his ticket loses—that is to say, if he votes 
for the Dewey delegates but finds that the Taft 
men win—even then his small clamor for Dewey 
has not been raised in vain, since it will still be 
noted in the State-wide results. To see how and 
why this is true, we must again examine our ballot. 


The party in Ohio sends eight delegates-at-large 
to the Convention. Hence, our ballot carries five 
rival slates of these delegates, and each slate ap- 
peals to the voters solely on the basis of its pledge. 
One slate of eight persons commits itself to Taft 
and Bricker; a second slate promises to work for 
Gannett and Saltonstall; all five, in brief, are com- 
mitted in a way to correspond with the pledges of 
the five tandems of district candidates. And, of 
course, the five slates appear on all the party bal- 
lots throughout the State. 

Hence, Dewey enthusiasts in Cleveland and To- 
ledo and Akron and Youngstown will vote for the 
same eight-men slate that our Dewey enthusiast in 
Cincinnati votes for, and when all these votes are 
totaled and the election returns are published, 
Dewey’s strength in Ohio—and in fact the strength 
of each Presidential candidate—will be immediately 
apparent. In short, the State-wide returns on dele- 
gates-at-large disclose to the party moguls and to 
the country as a whole just what the Republicans 
in this pivotal State think of the various contenders 
for the Presidency, and how each one ranks in 
popularity. That is always an illuminating figure, 
and so the preferential’s power to measure popular 
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sentiment in a State is one of its big advantages. 

Ohio law provides that a Presidential candidate’s 
name may not appear upon the primary ballots 
without his written permission, and the fact that it 
does appear generally means that the man has 
established an active and hard-working organiza- 
tion in the State to further his interests. 


And that leads the political observer to note that 
the much-praised preferential primary system has 
certain defects. The system is fine in theory; but in 
the intensely practical business of politics it suffers 
from very practical weaknesses, chief among which 
is this: rarely does the voter get a chance to ex- 
press his preference among all the Presidential can- 
didates, but only among those who have filed in the 
State—which is a much more restricted choice. 

Suppose, for instance, that in the near future 
Governor Bridges lays ear and hand to ground, but 
hears no rumble, feels no groundswell, and so de- 
cides not to file his name in Ohio. Then suppose— 
and this has already happened—that Vandenberg, 
Dewey and Gannett refuse to seek Buckeye dele- 
gates on the score that Taft, as a favorite son, 
should be free from opposition in his own home 
grounds. That would leave Taft alone on the ballot; 
it would leave to Ohio Republicans (and no doubt 
a number feel strongly against the Senator) no 
chance whatever to voice a preference, but only a 
choice between voting for Taft and not voting at 
all. Or, to jump the fence for a moment, suppose 
Mr. Roosevelt fails to enter his name on the Demo- 
cratic ballot. All the faithful who now prefer him 
over the rest of the field would be deprived of any 
opportunity to say so; and whereas Garner, Mc- 
Nutt, Wheeler and, perhaps, Farley might rush to 
put their names on the ballot, what outlet would 
there be for voters who strongly favor Hull? 

Moreover, as we climb back to the Republican 
lot, we may note a second defect in the preferential 
primary. Pledged delegates who go to the Conven- 
tion are bound to their pledgee only as long as he 
has a chance for the nomination. Certainly they 
must vote for him on the first ballot, and maybe on 
the second. But as soon thereafter as they perceive 
him to be out of the running, they may lawfully 
switch to another candidate. 

Hence our Cincinnati voter, who turned thumbs 
down on Taft and howled for Dewey, might sit in 
the Convention gallery and see the very delegates 
whom he helped to elect desert the moustached 
young knight (after a ballot or two) and plump for 
the bespectacled Senator. Later, he might see the 
entire State delegation adopt a unit rule, abandon 
its pledges and cast its 52 votes for a hated South- 
erner or a suspect Easterner or a dark horse from 
the Coast. 

“In brief, the preferential primary system, hope- 
fully designed to take the nominating power away 
from the major politicos and give at least a share 
of it to the small citizen, often proves disappointing 
in practice. No State has adopted the method since 
1916, and since then, four or five States, after giv- 
ing it a trial, have dropped it. Nevertheless it is 
now used, with local adaptations, in some 13 States. 








WHAT THE CONVERT 
BRINGS TO THE CHURCH 


LESLIE E. DUNKIN 











ON the threshold of the Catholic Church, a Prot- 
estant has a definite personal contribution for Ca- 
tholicism. This is my reply to the sincere warnings 
by non-Catholic friends when they declare: “You 
have no business in that Church!” It is my reply, 
likewise, to the questioning inquiries by Catholic 
friends when they ask by words, actions or atti- 
tude: “Well, what has a convert from Protestantism 
for Catholicism?” Some such reply has also come 
to my own inner inquiry, as I have received the 
satisfying peace offered by Catholicism for a Prot- 
estant. 

Expressed in terms of human qualities this con- 
tribution is “New Life.” Expressed in terms of hu- 
man individuals this contribution is “A New Life.” 
This consists of three contributing elements: an 
active mind, a humble heart, and a new will. 

“Why?” “Who are these?” “What are these?” 
Such questions in the thoughts of the convert indi- 
cate an inquiring mind seeking the meaning back 
of what is believed, said and done, to grasp the help- 
ful spirit and benefits. This natural tendency to be 
inquisitive may be the explanation for the inability 
of some life-long Catholics to meet the barrage of 
questions, leaving this task to their priest or to 
members of some Religious Order. These Catholics 
may have accepted various forms or taken them 
for granted without bothering to grasp their full 
significance. Or else they may have been content 
merely to be in good spiritual standing in the Cath- 
olic Church without bothering to grow either in- 
tellectually or spiritually. 

The Protestant had to have an inquiring mind 
before turning his active attention from his familiar 
religious surroundings to the thought of Catholi- 
cism. This inquisitive attitude then leads him to a 
more serious consideration of and a fair, reasonable 
test of Catholicism. This same inquiring mind takes 
him still further into Catholic thought, action and 
daily living whether merely private or public as 
well. 

The convert’s active mind turns to Catholic read- 
ing, including books, pamphlets and current publi- 
cations, to make up for the background shortage 
which he feels so much, and also for future growth. 
He reads almost everything along this lirie which 
he finds or can make available. This interest in the 
products of the Catholic press often is more active 
in the experience of a convert than of many life- 
long Catholics, including some priests. 

I was greatly surprised when my mention of a 
Catholic monthly publication—a slick paper, thirty- 
two pages, 10x8 size magazine with a successful 
publishing record of more than twenty years—to a 
priest friend revealed that although he had spent 


practically all his active service in the same State 
—and that not New York State—yet he had never 
heard of this Catholic publication. In the course of 
our following conversation I mentioned three or 
four other Catholic publications of fair size and 
considerable length of life, which were coming to 
our home regularly and were being read by our 
family, but of which this active priest himself had 
not heard. 

This active mind of the Protestant, who has en- 
tered the Catholic Church, has an understanding 
of both Catholicism and Protestantism that often 
is not found in life-long Catholics. A surface knowl- 
edge and acceptance of Catholic teachings and 
practices are not usually enough for the active 
mind of the convert. He keeps going still deeper 
into Catholic thought, practices and philosophy. 

This new field of thought and Faith has a de- 
cidedly beneficial effect upon the convert as an in- 
dividual, tending to change him into a new person. 
Naturally, this will not always be so revolutionary 
as was the conversion of Saint Paul when he left 
the group of bitter persecutors of the Christian peo- 
ple. However, changes of varying degrees will ap- 
pear, if nothing more than greater inner peace and 
outward calm. 

As a Protestant minister, I had always thought 
that a minister should speak from the pulpit on 
Sunday what he felt was God’s message for him to 
present, after a preceding week of personal prep- 
aration, during which he sought to live close to 
Christ in prayer and meditation, and to study the 
Bible. I did not believe that he should think of what 
would be beneficial for himself personally or what 
would be pleasantly acceptable to the listeners. I 
felt I should think of myself as God’s spokesman, 
leading in and to prayer and devotional thought. 
Then, and later when attending services merely as 
a member of the audience, I sensed that all too 
often the success of the service and the ministry 
was made by the efforts of the leader to build the 
group around himself and his favorite line of Bible 
interpretation, with Christ and worship of Him in- 
creasingly in the background. 

Coming from such a situation, the dissatisfied 
heart of the Protestant, seeking Christ in the wor- 
ship, bows humbly at the Catholic Mass in the con- 
scious presence of Christ. There the human element 
is used -nerely to direct the attention and active 
participation of the attendants in a personal wor- 
ship and adoration of Christ. The hungry heart of 
the convert is not content with merely the required 
Masses. 

“You don’t have to go every morning, do you, 
and at such an unearthly hour?’ some of my 
friends ask in wonderment when they hear about 
my regular attendance at the early Mass. 

“No, I don’t really have to go,” I explain. “But I 
want to go. I thoroughly enjoy it—that silent, hum- 
ble higher fellowship. In fact, I feel I need it, to be 
at my best.” 

The convert brings a sincere heart to Catholi- 
cism. Only the truest sincerity would voluntarily 
face the personal readjustment that invariably 
arises upon entering the Catholic Church as a con- 
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vert. At first, the Protestant friends do not under- 
stand why such a change is even considered. Some 
attribute reasons for this, which have not entered 
the mind of the convert; yet he calmly but persis- 
tently continues on his new course. 

At the same time the convert finds himself mis- 
understood by some sincere Catholics. Mistakes are 
made unconsciously in Catholic practices and con- 
versation, which suggest a possible insincerity on 
the part of the convert. Life-long Catholics may not 
understand the gradual process of adjusting the life 
to the new program and the extended course ahead. 
They may become impatient and harbor the 
thought of a possible insincerity. However, again 
the sincere heart of the convert keeps him moving 
steadily along, increasingly confident in the Grace 
that is his. 

The convert from the Protestant groups brings 
a new will to Catholicism, marked by three charac- 
teristic traits: a will yielded, enthusiastic and de- 
termined. 

The uninformed person might refer to the new 
yielded will as a complete surrender to a central- 
ized power at Rome. However, this is merely yield- 
ing voluntarily and gladly to the will of God for the 
life, and to the Divinely-given exalted authority on 
matters of religion and morals. The humble heart 
expresses itself in the yielded will. The convert has 
caught with increased understanding the spirit of 
Christ’s own utterances in the Garden on that 
eventful night, when He exclaimed: “But yet, not 
my will, but Thine be done.” 

This yielded will means much more for the con- 
vert from Protestantism than for the life-long 
Catholic, who may do it largely from force of an 
inherited habit and accepted practice. The Protes- 
tant background and training have exalted the im- 
portance and superior authority of the individual, 
sometimes, even, at the expense of an inner per- 
sonal surrender to Christ’s will. As a convert, he 
finds greater and more lasting peace in the yielded 
will that he brings to Catholicism. 

The convert’s new will is marked by enthusiasm, 
which is brought to his new Faith. This should not 
be mistaken for the temporary interest which in- 
variably appears for a time with something new, 
only to disappear quickly. He has a greater active 
appreciation of the spiritual value of Catholicism 
than many life-long Catholics. 

This enthusiastic will brought by the convert to 
Catholicism, creates a double determination: to 
serve, and to grow. He is not content with being a 
Catholic merely in name and in form. The convert 
brings a strong desire to be of service. This is not 
a personal ambition for prominence or leadership 
even on a small scale. This is not any thought or 
effort to change Catholicism, which has held the 
same course since the beginning in Christ’s time. 
The convert has a sincere desire and determination 
to fit actively into his place of responsibility and 
opportunity in his new Faith and Church. 

The convert brings with him to Catholicism a 
determined will to grow. He desires to grow in 
“favor with God and man.” The active service 
brings a welcome growth, but he is aware of the 
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added need for an inner growth to keep pace with 
needs for loyal living. The convert is deeply con- 
scious of his personal need for Catholicism with the 
peace offered. In a somewhat similar manner, Ca- 
tholicism needs the inspiring example and spirit of 
the convert who brings “New Life” to the Catholic 
group. 

“T greatly appreciate and welcome what converts 
from Protestantism bring to my parish,” explained 
a priest friend in an informal conversation. “I find 
they equal many of the life-long Catholics in help- 
ful, enthusiastic service and they invariably inspire 
greater loyalty and appreciation by other life-long 
Catholics in my parish.” 

My prompt reply was: “I feel I speak for most, 
if not all converts when I say we desire to be 
worthy of this responsibility and ready for the 
opportunity for humble faithful service for Christ 
and Holy Mother Church.” 


THE CRAZE FOR FACTS 
BUT NOT FOR THINKING 


PAUL J. PHELAN 











THE pseudo-scientific school of modern educators, 
having sowed the wind, is now reaping the whirl- 
wind. When these men saw fit to consider education 
in terms of “knowing” rather than of “understand- 
ing,” when they emphasized the pre-eminence of 
data, figures, names, dates, rather than the impor- 
tance of fundamental principles and general con- 
cepts, and the necessity of empirical training rather 
than of training in synthesis and analysis, they 
were effecting more than a system of education. 
For, a very significant result of their type of educa- 
tion has been to mold the minds of a large portion 
of the populace into a definite, set, but not alto- 
gether admirable kind of “intellectual” activity. 
Having confused two of man’s desires—to know 
and to understand—as being but one yearning, to 
know, our educators proceeded to make sure this 
yearning was fulfilled. Hence students today are 
stuffed with the knowledge of dates in history, with 
the knowledge of myriad formulae in chemistry, 
with the knowledge of thousands of biographical 
and historical facts in English, with the knowledge 
of almost innumerable experimental reports in the 
applied sciences, and with the knowledge of mil- 
lions (if not trillions) of definitions in all the sub- 
jects put together. Chesterton’s remarks on his own 
education characterize the worth of much modern 
endeavor. Education, he says, was “the period in 
which I was being instructed by somebody I did not 
know about something I did not want to know.” 
Necessarily the effects of this modern education 
are evident all around us, and our educators may 














view the scene proudly. I have seen an advertise- 
ment that read something like this: “Do not be 
jealous of the experts. Learn all about all the lead- 
ing characters in all world fiction, and astound 
your friends! 100 novels condensed for $1.00.” Simi- 
larly millions tune in their radios in awe as the 
“Reply Man,” a Colossus of the Informational 
World, answers all queries from the one asking 
when Charles E. Hughes graduated from high 
school to the one about the technical name for an 
elephant’s trunk. 

Encyclopedias are more popular than ever since 
they supply an “amazing and indispensable cultural 
background”; large dictionaries with 465,000 facts 
advertise with greater frequency. Scores of radio 
quiz programs inundate the ether, offering some- 
times as much as $100 to the person who can name 
the world’s three largest deserts. There are battles 
of the ages and of the sexes, spelling bees and cur- 
rent-events bees, professors and doctors of query 
and question. 

In books we have outlines of history covering the 
facts of ten thousand years or more. Our philoso- 
phy volumes are no longer concerned with the 
truth or the reasoning processes behind each school, 
but instead give us a panoramic view, a factual his- 
tory of philosophy. The same holds true in books 
on religion. And I have heard it remarked recently 
that someone is writing an Outline of Outlines so 
that all facts of all fields of learning will be con- 
solidated into one soporific mass of inconsequential 
information. 

Always the emphasis is the same: “How many 
facts do you know?” Nor does it appear that the 
acquisition of knowledge (or education, since the 
two terms are considered the same today) is any 
longer a difficult task. You may buy a book for 
$3.50 and in six weeks’ time obtain a complete high 
school education. A college education, including in- 
struction in as many subjects as you wish, is some- 
what more difficult to obtain, requiring fifty-two 
issues of a magazine and an expenditure of $12. In 
addition, there are multitudes of “digests” that 
bring absolutely essential facts to your command 
on all phases of everything. 

Now an interest in knowledge and information is 
ordinarily a healthy sign; but our present over- 
emphasis in this matter is not a healthy sign. It is 
not healthy because it represents not an interest in 
things of the intellect, paradoxical as this may seem 
to some, but a turning away from the intellectual 
sphere. It is much easier to know a fact than to 
understand its implications. It is much easier to 
collect information than it is to co-relate it. It is 
much simpler to pile up data than it is to synthe- 
size or analyze them. 

The first process is “knowing”; the second proc- 
ess is “understanding.” The great majority of our 
people are still in this first stage. And the next step 
downward is, of course, not even to “know” but 
merely to “feel.”” Indeed, knowledge without intel- 
lectual insight can have no other basis but emo- 
tions. Emotionalism is widespread today though the 
veneer of information is used to give an intellectual 
tinge to a person’s opinions. There could follow 


here a list of evils, the rampant propaganda, the 
chaos in religion, politics and morals, that are the 
natural consequences of the inability or the unwill- 
ingness of our educators to prepare thinking men 
and women. 

I have put the onus of the blame for this situa- 
tion on the educators, and it is there it mainly be- 
longs, since they sowed the wind. Of late, educators 
themselves have begun to realize their shortcom- 
ings and to recognize that the prime responsibility 
of the schools is to engender in men and women the 
knowledge and understanding of fundamental prin- 
ciples and the ability to synthesize and analyze in- 
formation in the light of those principles. 

We do, then, find a trend back home again to the 
ideals of liberal education with such men as Robert 
Hutchins and Alexander Meiklejohn pointing the 
way. True, there may be some difference in acci- 
dentals but Meiklejohn, Hutchins and the others 
agree on the main issue—that the purpose of edu- 
cation and in particular of college education is to 
teach persons not only how to know but also how 
to think. Given this background a student can then 
wisely use the facts at his disposal. 

Hutchins puts the ideal thus: 

To aid in his understanding of ideas, the student 
should be trained in those intellectual techniques 
which have been developed for the purpose of stat- 
ing and comprehending fundamental principles. 
Armed with these he may at length be able to effect 
transformations and combinations in any subject 
matter. 

Of course the idea of a liberal education is not 
merely to give pupils an abstract quality of under- 
standing, but to develop this faculty by use of it in 
tackling the problems of each subject matter. How- 
ever, since the faculty must be “worked in” prop- 
erly before it can be of assistance in the various 
subjects, before its action becomes a habit, stress 
should be put on the one subject in the curriculum 
that has for its primary object nothing but the de- 
velopment of this intellectual technique; and, as 
Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. has pointed out, English 
is the subject. It is mainly due to the mistreatment 
of English, making it a factual rather than an 
“idea” subject, that the emphasis on scientific fac- 
tual treatment of courses has gradually seeped in 
and practically flooded our educational system. 

The first step in rectification, if we hope to re- 
store the ideal of a liberal education, is therefore 
to restore English to its place as an “idea’”’ subject 
which has for its purpose the understanding of 
thoughts and the clear, forceful and interesting 
expression of them. 

To bring back liberal education will take years, 
and before its restoration affects the intellectual 
habits of the populace generations may pass, just 
as the production of a new model car at the factory 
only gradually displaces those in use throughout 
the country. But the schools should find the new 
model of education worthwhile, and eventually the 
very novelty of its features should make it catch 
on with the public. Surely, thinking can be made 
popular if we take a little thought about it! This 
time the educators must sow seeds and reap a 


harvest. 
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CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. Former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, George Earle, defeated as a candidate for 
the Senate in 1938, was appointed Minister to Bul- 
garia by President Roosevelt. Mr. Earle was among 
the first to advocate a third term for the President. 
As Minister to Ireland, Mr. Roosevelt appointed 
David Gray, an uncle of Mrs. Roosevelt by mar- 
riage. .. . The Democratic National Committee met 
in Washington, selected Chicago as the site for 
their 1940 national convention, authorized Chair- 
man Farley to name the date later. The size of the 
convention was fixed at 1,100 delegates, the same 
as in 1936. . . . President Roosevelt revealed that 
the Government hoped to acquire as an arboretum 
250 acres of the old Frederick W. Vanderbilt estate, 
which adjoins his 700-acre Hyde Park ancestral 
grounds. Father Divine, colored cult leader, who 
already owns a “heaven” across the Hudson River 
from the President’s home, had considered pur- 
chasing the Vanderbilt acres for a “super-heaven.” 
. . . President Roosevelt ordered newspaper corre- 
spondents not to question him further on the sub- 
ject of the third term. He said he would announce 
his plans at a time chosen by himself. . . . The 
Democratic State Committee of Pennsylvania en- 
dorsed President Roosevelt for a third term. A 
movement to have his name put on the Democratic 
primary ballot in Ilinois was begun by Cook 
County Democratic politicians. 


CONGRESS. By entering the districts of Congress- 
men and offering housing projects if the money is 
made avaliable, Nathan Straus, Administrator of 
the United States Housing Authority, is bringing 
pressure to bear on Congressmen to pass the $800,- 
000,000 housing bill defeated last year, Representa- 
tives charged. Representative Albert A. Gore de- 
clared he had “voluminous evidence” that Mr. 
Straus was putting pressure on House members. .. . 
Senator Tobey declared the questions to be asked in 
the census were illegal and in violation of private 
rights. “In view of the WPA scandal,” he said, 
“there are grounds for being apprehensive lest these 
politically appointed census takers reveal this in- 
formation to their political bosses and lest the politi- 
cal bosses take political advantage of the plight of 
the individual citizen.” Harry Hopkins, former 
WPA head and now Secretary of Commerce, under 
whose supervision the census will be taken, denied 
the Tobey assertion. ... Answering charges against 
the National Labor Relations Board, J. Warren 
Madden, its chairman, stated the Supreme Court 
had upheld the Board’s actions completely in eight- 
een of the twenty-two cases in which the Court had 
ruled, had upheld it partially in two others, had 
overruled it in only two instances. The Board’s rec- 
ord before the Supreme Court was better than any 
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other Federal agency, Mr. Madden maintained... . 
In the House a motion by Representative McCor- 
mack to delete from the State Department Supply 
Bill the $17,500 salary of the American Ambassador 
to Russia was defeated by a vote of 108 to 105. 
Another McCormack motion to delete expenditures 
for the American Embassy in Moscow was defeated 
95 to 38. . . . Cuts made by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in his budget for farm appropria- 
tions were assailed by President Roosevelt, despite 
which the House passed the $722,001,084 Agricul- 
tural Department Appropriation Bill, $66,900,000 
below the Presidential budget. . . . William Dudley 
Pelley, head of the Silver Shirts, appeared before 
the Dies Committee, declared he had not written 
the letters signed with his name purporting to show 
a connection between Chairman Dies and the Silver 
Shirts and Christian Front, letters used by Con- 
gressman Hook for a bitter attack on Mr. Dies and 
the Committee. After it was clear the letters were 
forgeries, Representative Hook apologized to the 
House. The letters and Mr. Hook’s anti-Dies attack 
were expunged from the Congressional Record. 


Dest. Defending his seven-year rule and warning 
that curtailment of spending now would be danger- 
ous, President Roosevelt at a Hyde Park press con- 
ference gave statistics to show that national income, 
farm income, factory payrolls, exports, dividends 
had risen greatly since 1932, that interest rates 
had been reduced. All this had been accomplished, 
the President said, without any substantial change 
in the total governmental debt, because, although 
the Federal debt had been increased somewhat dur- 
ing his Administration, there had been a corre- 
sponding falling off in the debt of States, munici- 
palities, political subdivisions. Since, the President 
said, debts of individuals and corporations are much 
smaller, and the local-county-State debt has gone 
down the full extent the Federal debt has gone up, 
the total debt is lower. . . . Critics pointed out that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s figures for national income, farm 
income, dividends and exports for 1932 are based on 
the old gold dollars, that his figures for 1939 are 
based on the new gold dollars devalued to 59.06 per 
cent of their previous value, that in the matter of 
economic recovery the United States has lagged far 
behind other countries which achieved balanced 
budgets. Thomas E. Dewey, District Attorney of 
New York County and aspirant for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, asserted the President 
made an error of “nine billion dollars” in his anal- 
ysis of the fiscal status. Pointing to the fact that the 
figures can be obtained from the Treasury Depart- 
ment or other Government agencies, Mr. 

said: “From 1932 to 1939 State and local debt fell 
from $19,330,000,000 to $19,200,000,000. . . . Mean- 








while the direct debt of the Federal Government 
alone increased about $21,000,000,000.” A study 
made by a division “‘of his own Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration” shows, Mr. Dewey declared, 
“that while State and local debts have gone down 
$130,000,000 since 1932, and private debt has fallen 
$17,500,000,000, the total of all Government debt, 
including Federal agencies, has increased nearly 
$26,500,000,000, and the grand total of Government 
and private debt advanced from $148,903,000,000 in 
1932 to $157,810,000,000 in 1939. Thus the total in- 
crease in all debt was $9,000,000,000.” 


AT HoME. In New York City, Earl Browder, Com- 
munist chief, out on bail after conviction for pass- 
port fraud, was defeated for Congress. Out of ap- 
proximately 23,000 votes, he received 3,080... . 
Eleven men and one woman were arrested by the 
FBI in Detroit, charged with recruiting soldiers for 
the Loyalist army of Spain during the Spanish War. 
. . . The seventeen men arrested by the FBI on 
January 14 were indicted by a Federal Grand Jury 
in Brooklyn, the indictment charging the men had 
“conspired to overthrow, put down and destroy by 
force the Government of the United States .. . to 
steal munitions and other personal property belong- 
ing to the United States.” Though some of the men 
are said to be members of the Christian Front, the 
indictment made no mention of that organization. 
In Congress, Representative Martin J. Kennedy de- 
nounced the treatment accorded the men since their 
arrest. The way the newspapers pictured them with 
identification tags across their chests “violated their 
Constitutional rights,” he said. . . . The Right Rev. 
Monsignor Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of Catholic 
University, was raised to the Episcopacy as titular 
Bishop of Bilta. . . . Ten prominent labor union 
chiefs of the A. F. of L. declared the New Deal has 
failed completely to solve economic problems, as- 
serted its “tinkering” has made everything worse 
and established “the growing dominion of the Fed- 
eral Government over the lives and fortunes of the 
American people.” The ten leaders appealed to the 
people to unite “to halt the drift toward national 
insolvency and industrial collapse.”. . . . Republican 
National Committee chairman, John Hamilton, an- 
nounced the Republican party would not send a 
representative to the American Youth Congress 
Washington meeting, which is being actively pro- 
moted by Mrs. Roosevelt, because the group has 
falied to expel “(Communistic organizations and ele- 
ments.”. . . Constantine A. Oumansky, Russian Am- 
bassador, protested to Secretary Hull the reference 
to Russian soldiers as “serfs,”’ made in a speech by 
Assistant Secretary of War, Louis A. Johnson. The 
Hierarchy issued an important statement, entitled: 
“The Church and Social Order.” 


War. British merchant vessels sunk totaled 589,- 
680 gross tonnage; French ships sunk totaled 67,- 
112 gross tonnage; German, 141,615; neutral, 368,- 
504. ... The British mine sweeper Sphinx was lost 
with five officers, forty-nine seamen. Bombed by a 


German plane, it was the first British warship to 
be lost through enemy air attack. . . . Following a 
Nazi “strafing’”’ of the English coastline, a German 
airplane fell on English soil, the first such incident 
in the present war... . In the Finnish-Soviet war, 
Helsinki reported that Russian attacks on the Ka- 
relian Isthmus continued with no success. Soviet 
attempts to convoy infantry in tank-drawn sledges 
were broken up. Northeast of Lake Ladoga and in 
the direction of Kuhmo clashes were reported. So- 
viets dropped patrols in parachutes; the Finns cap- 
tured the patrols. The Soviets staged intermittent 
attacks in the Salla sector without gains. . . . Mos- 
cow denied the Helsinki assertions of large-scale 
offensives, declared the operations on the Karelian 
Isthmus and north of Lake Ladoga were “merely 
partial clashes” of a few companies. . . . To the 
appeal of Finnish President Kallio for an honorable 
peace, Moscow replied by denouncing the Finnish 
“bandits.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. Rejecting appeals for clemency 
from Prime Minister de Valera, from the Protes- 
tant Archbishop of Dublin, and from many organ- 
izations in Ireland, the British Government refused 
to intervene, and two Irishmen, Peter Barnes and 
James Richards, were hung in Birmingham prison. 
They were tried on charges of being concerned in 
a bomb explosion in Coventry that caused five 
deaths. The widespread belief in Ireland that the 
two men were wrongly convicted, and mounting 
feeling against English partition of Ireland resulted 
in indignation meetings in Irish centers against the 
English policy. . . . Bombs exploded in the English 
mails without fatal results. . . . Britain expressed 
concern to Rumania over reports of increased Ru- 
manian oil exports to Germany. . . . Prime Minister 
Chamberlain rejected the proposal to construct a 
tunnel under the English Channel linking Dover and 
Calais. . . . Until Britain allows India to determine 
her own constitutional status, there can be no ac- 
cord, Mohandas K. Gandhi declared. 


FOOTNOTES. Great Britain agreed to hand over to 
Japan nine of the twenty-one Germans taken off a 
Japanese ship; Japan insisted on the return of all 
twenty-one. On the ground that the French-owned 
Yunnan Railway was essential to Chinese-American 
commerce, the United States expressed concern to 
Tokyo over the Japanese bombing of the road... . 
In France, nine former Communist Deputies, all in 
hiding, were charged with treason. The French 
raided Soviet trade offices, received a protest from 
Moscow. . . . Both the French and British Ambas- 
sadors are now “on holiday” from Moscow. ...A 
Soviet-Bulgarian trade treaty was ratified by the 
Russians. . . . In Belgrade, the three-day meeting of 
representatives of Yugoslavia, Turkey, Rumania 
and Greece ended in the announcement that these 
nations will work for peace in Southeastern Europe, 
for the independence and territorial rights of En- 
tente members, for continued friendship with neigh- 
boring States, especially with Bulgaria, Hungary. 
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TINKERING 


SOME weeks ago, John L. Lewis declared that 
after seven years of power the Administration 
“finds itself without solution for the major ques- 
tions of unemployment, low national income, 
mounting internal debt, and increasing taxation.” 
Last week, a detailed indictment was drawn up by 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the A. F. of L., and 
by nine officials in the Federation’s most powerful 
affiliates. 

The charges noted in this indictment should be 
considered in a non-partisan spirit. The Govern- 
ment has been experimenting for seven years, 
writes Mr. Woll, with results that are deplorable. 
Labor “is torn in warring camps.” Industry is de- 
pressed, and “capital is on a strike.” Ten million 
men are looking in vain for work. “Youth is discon- 
tented, and age discouraged.” Not only is “material 
suffering found everywhere, but in every walk of 
life we find fear for the great intangibles of Amer- 
ica; fear for the liberties that Americans have 
dearly cherished for more than a century and a 
half.” 

For the evidence, the lengthy statement by Mr. 
Woll should be consulted. Only a few of the heads 
can be here indicated. In the opinion of Mr. Woll 
and his associates, “the most tragic result of the 
last seven years has been the destruction of public 
confidence by incessant tinkering with our eco- 
nomic and political institutions.” 

Tinkering with the hours and wages of labor under 

the NRA. Tinkering with the cost of labor’s food 

under the AAA. Tinkering with property rights in 
the confiscation of gold savings. Tinkering with the 
foundations of the American Government in the at- 
tack on the Supreme Court. Scarcely a month has 
passed without action, or rumors of action, which 
would alter the outlook of industry and labor. And 

overhanging all has been general awareness of a 

national debt of $40,000,000,000 as a mortgage on the 

future of America. 

Taxes are increasing, while unemployment is not 
decreasing. Banks, instead of financing private in- 
dustry, are forced to finance the Government’s ex- 
periments. Thousands of industrial concerns are 
facing ruin, and thousands are unable to interest 
private investors in extensions which would pro- 
vide real jobs for millions now seeking them in 
vain. Capital is in hiding because no man will in- 
vest unless he has reasonable hope of a profit. 
Today the best he can hope is that an investment 
will not be swept away. 

Only when business can be operated at a profit 
can the unemployed be put to work. Until that time 
comes, the heart-breaking search for jobs that the 
country has witnessed under seven years of the 
most costly experimentation any country has ever 
seen will continue. 

If the Administration proposes to govern the 
country by tinkering, the country must get another 
Administration. We can make that change, or we 
can get ready to bear with such patience as we may 
another depression, economic, social and political, 
far worse than that which now afflicts us. 
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EDITO! 





FEBRUARY 22 


CHANGES in the calendar, as well as in one an- 
cient social convention, are effected by Leap Year, 
and when the calendar varies, one principle of sta- 
bility is shaken. That fact will explain the editorial 
comment offered last week under the caption, 
“Message to Congress.” But laudatory references 
to that great man, George Washington, are never 
untimely, even when published twelve days in ad- 
vance of his birthday. To give an unusual turn to 
the day, Catholics might mark it by some religious 
observance, with fervent prayer that God grant us 
another Washington. We sorely need him. 


DEMOCRACY AN 


SOME weeks ago, the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy met in Washing- 
ton. The purpose of the meeting was to consider 
methods of providing for every American child 
those essentials which will enable him to take 
his place as a useful citizen in a democracy. 
The child’s health, his schools, his home, his 
amusements, including his toys, were discussed 
by experts. But it seems to have occurred to no 
one in the gathering that every child has needs 
which are neither physical nor intellectual. 

An inquisitive reporter asked Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who had taken an active part in the proceed- 
ings, what she thought of the omission by the 
Conference of all discussion of the place of re- 
ligion in the training of the child. According to 
the press reports, Mrs. Roosevelt replied that 
she had no opinion to offer. 

The answer is significant. Usually, Mrs. 
Roosevelt is quite ready to offer an opinion, 
either through her syndicated newspaper col- 
umn or her regular conference with the press, 
on any topic, whether it be birth control, the 
Dies Committee, or the noble purposes of the 
American Students Union. It may be that, like 
too many Americans, Mrs. Roosevelt is so en- 
grossed with the secondary purposes of educa- 
tion that its primary purpose has no place in 
her consciousness. 

Education, if it is to be adequate, must as- 
suredly plan for the physical as well as for the 
intellectual interests of the child, since the child 
has a mind and a body to be cared for. But 
education cannot be adequate when it ignores 





























ORIALS 





UNION CHIEFS 


LEGISLATION has been introduced in New York 
providing that no man who has served a term in 
prison, and whose rights as a citizen have not been 
restored, may act as an official in any labor organ- 
ization. If enacted, this proposal will affect only a 
few unions, but among these will be some of the 
largest in the State. Legislation of this nature is 
always to be regretted, for it implies an extension 
of control over a private society. Yet if this society 
chooses to expose its members and the public to 
lawlessness, the civil authority must provide the 
necessary protection. 


y AND THE CHILD 


the equally indubitable truth that the child has 
an immortal soul, as well as a perishable body. 
The theory that, since life ends with the grave, 
education need not concern itself with the 
child’s religious and moral needs, has ruled the 
philosophy of education in this country for 
more than a century. We annually spend more 
money for schools than any other country, and 
also more for prisons and other correctional 
institutions. We lead all countries in mass and 
variety of crime, and we are particularly noted 
for the amazing number of our youthful crimi- 
nals. It would appear that there is something 
seriously wrong with our chief agency for the 
welfare of the child. 

That we are going to mend matters by turn- 
ing over to the Federal Government any major 
part in the task of providing for the training of 
children in a democracy, as the Conference 
seems to think desirable, is a pure delusion. 
Bureaus and Departments are no better than 
the men and women who administer them. 
There is no magic which will enable them, a 
group of political appointees, to solve the prob- 
lems of caring for all the needs of the American 
child. 

The simple truth is that we do not provide 
for the welfare of the child in a democracy 
when we teach him how to read and how to use 
a tooth-brush, and decline to teach him that 
the really important business of life is to love 
God and to keep His Commandments. When re- 
ligion disappears, the democracy contemplated 
by the founders of this Republic must die. 


SORDID 


WHEN an alleged “liberal” journal in New York 
published some weeks ago facsimile letters which 
on their face linked Congressman Dies with a rack- 
eteering organizer, enemies of the Dies Committee 
exulted. Others, better acquainted with the char- 
acter of the “liberal” journal, but not particularly 
interested in the fortunes of the Dies Committee, 
found in these letters reason to believe that the 
work of the Committee might, after all, be neces- 
sary. The forgery was too obvious. 

No House Committee has ever faced the difficul- 
ties which the Dies Committee has encountered 
from the beginning. Any doubt of the Administra- 
tion’s attitude was dispelled when Chairman Dies, 
unable to obtain the cooperation of the Department 
of Justice, asked the President, early in 1939, to use 
his influence with the Attorney General. No cooper- 
ation was forthcoming, however, either from the 
Department of Justice, or from any other Depart- 
ment. Aid is given almost as a matter of course to 
any Congressional committee which requests it. 
An exception was made with the Dies Committee. 

Lesser Government officials followed the Presi- 
dent’s lead. When the Committee published a long, 
but incomplete, list of Communists and fellow trav- 
lers in the Government bureaus and Departments, 
the President denounced the list as “sordid.” He 
did not mean that these Government employes 
were engaged in a “sordid” enterprise, but that 
Chairman Dies was sordid in publishing the facts. 
Members of the Cabinet, particularly Secretary 
Ickes, joined in the damnation of Chairman Dies, 
and were aided by Mrs. Roosevelt who defended 
the American Students Union, the American Youth 
Association, and other groups denounced by Chair- 
man Dies as “transmission belts” carrying orders 
from Moscow. 

It is easy to understand why Fritz Kuhn, now in 
Sing Sing, and Earl Browder, who in al] probability 
will soon be only a number in some Federal prison, 
think that the Dies Committee should be destroyed. 
The Dies Committee secured the evidence that sent 
them to jail. But it is not so easy to explain the 
bitter and sustained opposition which has arisen at 
the other end of the political scale. 

The letters published by the “liberal” journal, 
and inserted in the Congressional Record by Rep- 
resentative Hook, of Michigan, are now admitted 
to be forgeries, prepared by enemies of the Dies 
Committee. Of five members of the House, accused 
of participation in a plot to destroy a Congressional 
committee, four have been exonerated by the Dies 
Committee. But it does not seem to us that the 
investigation of a matter so closely affecting the 
authority of the House, should rest here. 

If, as Representative Keefe, of Wisconsin, asserts, 
to obstruct or impede by corrupt means the exer- 
cise by either House of the power to conduct in- 
vestigations, is an offense punishable by Federal 
statute, criminal proceedings should be at once in- 
stituted. We confess that we are not entirely satis- 
fied with the decision reached by the Dies Com- 
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mittee in secret session. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, the people of the United States are eager 
for the Dies Committee to continue its work of un- 
covering Nazis, Communists, and their fellow trav- 
elers at work in this country. If a Congressional 
Committee is not to be permitted to secure evi- 
dence for the conviction of this crew (a task which 
the Department of Justice does not seem anxious 
to undertake) the people are entitled to know the 
reason why. 

The least that the House can do is to investigate 
in the open any Representative accused of plotting 
the destruction of the Dies Committee. The least 
that we demand from the Department of Justice, 
under its new head, is that it work with the Dies 
Committee for the detection and punishment of 
aliens and alien-minded Americans whose spiritual 
home is Moscow. The least we can request from 
the Administration (if it cannot openly approve the 
Dies Committee) is that it refrain from hampering 
a work which the American people believe neces- 
sary. 


LAW AND LYNCHING 


CONGRESS has apparently side-tracked the anti- 
lynching bill to allow consideration of legislation 
deemed more important. Whether the bill can be 
brought up later, depends entirely upon partisan 
political interests. In an election year, these inter- 
ests take precedence of all others. It’s an old cus- 
tom. 

That this bill is constitutional, can hardly be 
doubted. It simply reaffirms the rights of citizens 
under the Fourteenth Amendment, and provides 
Congress with a means, hitherto untried, of pro- 
tecting them. Yet this law, assuming that Congress 
enacts it, will be little more than a dead letter, un- 
less it is supported by a vigorous public opinion. 
For this reason such groups as the Association of 
Southern Women for the Prevention of Lynching 
should be encouraged. 

The usual scene of a lynching is a community in 
which illiteracy is high, and in which religion has 
degenerated into gross superstition. Juries drawn 
from classes which have been brutalized by vice 
and ignorance are not likely to indict known lynch- 
ers, still less to convict. In some instances, officials 
are hardly of a higher type than the people they 
represent, but even the most honest and capable 
prosecutors are often balked by the refusal of 
juries to do their duty. 

The anti-lynching bill has a legitimate place in 
the program for the suppression of lynching. But 
the underlying evil is probably beyond the reach of 
the penal law. The best way of suppressing lynch- 
ing is found in the slow process of raising to a tol- 
erable state of civilization the community in which 
this type of assassination is found. It is not safe to 
assume that the enactment of laws to punish lynch- 
ers will suffice to eliminate the crime. Good school 
systems, and churches which teach men their duties 
to God and to their fellows, will be far more effec- 
tive than legislation. 
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THE PENNY WE PAY 


CONVERTS to the Church, like visitors from for- 
eign lands, are often subjected to impertinent ques- 
tions. “How did you feel when you became a Cath- 
olic?” a convert of mature years was once asked. 
“Bad,” was the unexpected reply. “The baptistery 
was cold, and I sneezed all through the ceremony. 
In addition, I had a toothache.” 

This man was not fair to himself. The cold and 
the pain meant nothing to him, for on leaving the 
baptistery he had turned to his sponsor to say: 
“John, it’s good to be here.” He had not seen the 
beauty of the Transfiguration, of which Saint Mat- 
thew tells us in the Gospel for tomorrow (xvii, 1-9) 
but he unconsciously used the words of Peter: “It 
is good for us to be here.” 

To few, even among God’s favored children, the 
Saints, is it given to look upon Jesus in the glory of 
His Transfiguration. On the high mountain, Our 
Lord permitted the beauty of His glorified Body to 
appear for a few moments, and to Peter and James 
and John was granted the vision of His Sacred Face 
shining as the snow, as Moses, representing the law, 
and Elias, the prophets, talked with Him. John was 
later to look upon that Sacred Face, when Jesus in 
His agony on the Cross paid the price for our re- 
demption. But on the mountain, there is no touch 
of sorrow. 

Jesus is here the glorified Saviour, proclaimed 
by a voice from the clouds: “This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.” 
Peter would build here no tabernacles for Jesus, 
and Moses, and Elias, and abide there with his two 
fellow Apostles. It was their mission soon to be 
tried by the spectacle of the Son of Man, appearing 
as a worm and no man, and thereafter to go forth 
to preach Jesus Christ Crucified to the world. But 
in those moments of darkness, when all the pagan 
world seemed to rise up against the doctrines of 
Christ, the Apostles must have been consoled by 
the memory of this glorious vision. 

They knew then, as we must strive to learn, that 
the sufferings of this world are not to be considered 
in comparison with the good things which God has 
in store for those who serve Him. Peter had no 
vision of a vast basilica in which his weary frame 
would one day be laid in reverence, but he was cer- 
tain that the message of his Master would never 
die. Their task was to labor for a little while, leav- 
ing the rest to God. 

Like the Apostles, we who follow Christ build no 
tabernacles in this city that shall pass. From time 
to time, Our Lord in His goodness lets us catch 
some glimpse of the heavenly glory that awaits His 
followers, but soon the vision fades. We walk on 
paths that are steep and dark, but we know that 
Jesus is ever near us. He, Who in His humility 
vouchsafed to be born a helpless Babe and for love 
of us did not shrink from the torment of the Cross, 
is with us, even though we do not see Him. One day 
we shall see Him, and look upon Him, our Fellow 

Do we not pay little for an eternity of 
peace and love and glory, when all we pay is suffer- 


ing that passes? 

















CORRESPONDENCE 











QUERY 

EpiTor: The symposium in AMERICA (February 3) 
was a masterpiece of editorship and management. 
Allow me to congratulate you for the generous 
space allotted to Etienne Gilson, whose article is 
easily the best of the three. 

Now let me ask you a question: after the memo- 
randum of Cardinal Hlond, does AMERICA still 
maintain that not a bullet, not a warplane should 
be sent to the Allies from this country and let them 
fight as best they can to prevent the triumph of 
this kind of German culture which obtains in 
Poland? 

If you do not want Catholics in Holland and Eng- 
land to be locked in pig pens, if you do not want to 
have priests tortured and shot in France, if you do 
not care to have churches desecrated in Belgium, 
as they have been in Poland, who is going to stop 
it and with what? 

Or is that tale of horrors in Poland mere British 
propaganda and the Vatican broadcasting station 
sold to the Allies? 


Rochester, N. Y. E. M. Tora 


APPROVAL 

Eprror: I greatly enjoyed the January 3 issue of 
AMERICA and particularly M. Gilson’s clear exposi- 
tion of the war as far as France is concerned. I 
wish the Tablet and other newspapers could adopt 
that tone! 


New York, N. Y. MAURICE LAVANOUX 


A SYNTHESIS 

Eprtor: Why does Etienne Gilson begin his so- 
called analysis with the Socialist demonstration of 
1920, and then skip hurriedly to Hitlerism as if, in 
the interval, there was nothing of significance for 
one purporting to analyze the basic causes of the 
present situation? 

Why does he ignore, as if it had never existed, 
the democratic regime of Bruening and Hinden- 
berg, whose policy was peace and conciliation, and 
who failed because their every effort was rejected 
with a sneer? 

France was a party to this criminal blunder, and 
he passes over it because it wrecks his whole at- 
tempt to prove the sincerity of France and Eng- 
land. In it lies the proof that they are opposed, not 
only to Hitlerism, but to any government or form 
of government in Germany that would show suffi- 
cient strength to combat their aims for European 
domination. And this policy concerns not Germany 
alone, it is their policy for Europe as a whole. The 
dismemberment of Austria was a result of it, as 
was their attempt to set up a divided Spain. 

Because M. Gilson refuses to face these facts he 


leaves us cold. His is not an analysis; it is a syn- 

thesis, and this latter is the popular method which 

the propagandists have employed the world over. 
Newton Center, Mass. Epwarp L. COVENEY 


SELASH 

Epitor: It would be very interesting if Arnold 
Lunn would explain the parallel he inferred in his 
statement: “It is wrong for the individual to neg- 
lect the selfish motive of saving his soul, and it is 
wrong for a Government to wage war unless the 
interests of the country are involved.” Does Mr. 
Lunn mean the word selfish to be used in an uni- 
vocal sense as applied to Great Britain? Does he 
suggest that the English Government has essen- 
tially modified and limited its selfishness in accord 
with the fundamental principles of ethics, just as 
an individual directs the selfishness of saving his 
soul according to the fundamental principles of 
morality? The proof of this would change quite vio- 
lently the present opinion America has of Eng- 
land’s foreign policy. 

The term selfish for practical purposes may have 
two entirely different meanings. Would Mr. Lunn 
say that the predecessors of the Good Samaritan 
were just as selfish and no more or less than the 
Good Samaritan himself? Can he show that Great 
Britain’s selfishness has been and is the selfishness 
of the Good Samaritan? Perhaps. However, will 
Mr. Lunn explain why Great Britain has not made 
the least effort to pay her legitimate war debt to 
the United States? If England would have Ameri- 
cans sympathetic toward her, let her show her vir- 
tuous selfishness by paying the War debt. Until 
such a selfish action is forthcoming we matter-of- 
fact Americans may conclude that Mr. Lunn’s word 
selfish is an equivocal term. 


Washington, D. C. JAMES F. GIBBONS 


AMERICAN VIEW 

Eprror: The belligerents have expressed them- 
selves in AMERICA. May an American now offer 
comment? That would be justice. 

As Mr. Lunn says, the Allies’ defense of selfish in- 
terests deserves our respect. But not our enthusiasm! 
His comparison of the Allies’ cause to Franco’s and 
of the Nazis’ to the Spanish Reds’ sounds like prop- 
aganda for Catholic consumption. The controlling 
interests in Franco’s party were the Catholic Carl- 
ists and the social-reforming Falangists. The Allies’ 
controlling parties are interested neither in religion 
nor in the internal reform of other states save as 
that reacts on themselves. We always knew that 
Franco’s followers would have to make equally 
prosperous, contented Spaniards out of the misled 
conquered. Will the Allies have to make happy 
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Anglo-Frenchmen out of conquered Germans? 
Their need for German musicians, scientists and 
beer is not enough to insure a just peace. 

If, as M. Gilson says, the Germans have no right 
to rule where a dictated peace has placed areas 
fifty-per-cent German under a foreign flag, what 
right have victorious Frenchmen or Slavs to do so? 
Will the Allied diplomats ever guarantee to fix dis- 
puted borders by plebiscite? Not even in Austria 
or Danzig? 

Of course, Hitler and Stalin do not trust each 
other. “The conclusion of a (German) treaty with 
Russia embodies the declaration of the next war. 
Its outcome would be the end of Germany... . The 
present rulers of Russia do not at all think of enter- 
ing an alliance sincerely or of keeping one.” (Mein 
Kampf, Reynal and Hitchcock, p. 959) The alli- 
ance, war and distrust are all present now. Would 
they not be here also if the Anglo-French alliance 
with Russia had been completed last summer? Even 
M. Gilson and Mr. Lunn do not venture to state 
their Governments’ intentions toward Russia’s 
holdings in Poland. The Allies tried to keep Russia 
at peace. Their threats to take action only waxed 
hot after Finland had exposed Russia to world ridi- 
cule. Churchill has tried to stampede the small na- 
tions into becoming battlegrounds for the Allies. 
Chamberlain’s tune, “We fight Nazis, not the Ger- 
man people,” has changed to, “We fight Nazis, but 
the German people must share the responsibility 
for prolonging the war.’’ Have we no reason to dis- 
trust the leaders of France and Britain? 

In the Allies’ camp the one thing, which Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew, Mason, liberal, socialist, atheist 
and repentant Communist have in common, is a 
stake in trade and empire, patriotism if you will. 
In the wiping out of Poland the Allies had a noble 
cause for war. But are they fighting for Polish cul- 
ture? Are they not fighting for the interests on 
which they can all agree? Their legitimate selfish 
interests have no special claim on our sympathy. 

If peace were declared now German enmity of 
Russia would save Finland. And the German peo- 
ple are the best equipped to take over Stalin’s re- 
gime and develop and educate Russia, at least ma- 
terially. But the Allies do not want that! Anyway 
Hitler would not consent even to home rule and 
cultural equality for Pole and Czech. And Hitler 
given a breathing spell would probably move again, 
as M. Gilson very well makes plain. 

Nevertheless, the Allies caused the rise of Hitler 
by their peace time treatment of Germany. It is 
their duty to tear him down. Not ours. Nor is it 
our Christian duty to trust them or feel enthusias- 
tic about their victory. The League not only failed 
to prevent war. It did not promote justice. 

All Catholics among the Allies might well take 
it for granted that we are neither fools nor hypo- 
crites. We are moreover non-belligerent observers. 
They might also keep in mind that decent Germans 
at war have good reason to fear a terrible act of 
revenge if they are conquered. May God deliver 
them also from Nazis, Communists and foreign 
statesmen! 

M. Gilson’s article commands great respect. 
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France fighting for her life and his picture of Mr. 
Average Frenchman hoping for a just peace de- 
serves sympathy. So, as he says, does the true, non- 
Nazi German. But however complacent and virtu- 
ous British imperial policy is today, Mr. Lunn re- 
pels us when he says: “We have not only preached 
but practised the ideal of tolerance and the free 
development of those over whom we have ruled.” 
That is a universal statement and the prime excep- 
tion to it is west of Wales. And is Nazi Germany 
really the same as Red Spain “in whose territory 
every Church was burnt, destroyed or closed”? We 
Americans had better limit our prayers to this: 
That God should strike Stalin, Hitler and satellites. 
May He in His Wisdom find a just means to spare 
the German people, as well as every other, from 
another terrible defeat! 


West Baden, Ind. JAMES MACKIN 


FIRST PHASE 

Epitor: William G. Ryan’s article, Penitent Fellow 
Travelers (AMERICA, January 27), is splendidly 
done. You could do an article on a broader canvas: 
“Who Hates Stalin Now—And Why.” 

But in the larger sense, there are no penitent 
fellow travelers. Communism has not lost strength 
in this country. No Red on the public payroll has 
lost or surrendered his sinecure. It is not that they 
hate Communism less, but that they hate Hitler 
more. At the very most it is Stalinism which has 
suffered. Signs of this attitude are evident on every 
side. 

Now, since Stalinism was becoming an oriental 
Bonapartism, the brethren of Marx must have been 
increasingly uncomfortable with their Russian 
master these few years past. The fact that they 
have deserted Stalin on this pretext is very sig- 
nificant; it proves the mainspring of their motiva- 
tion is other than they have professed. See the 
apologia of John Haynes Holmes. He glibly says 
he could stomach the murder of 5,000,000 kulaks, 
but not the German treaty. 

The effect on America is bad. It means that the 
two wings of Communism are drawing together, 
leaving out the official shell of the Third Inter- 
national (but Browder and Foster were outdated 
anyhow) and unmastered by Moscow, which after 
all did have a world-wide policy to keep in mind, 
our local Reds will run hog-wild after every chimera 
that Trotsky evokes. The Reds indeed make a vir- 
tue of their renunciation of Stalin, and posing as 
patriots now, they are embarked on a campaign 
to destroy the patriotic societies. This is only the 
first phase; the next will be a drive on the Catho- 
lic Church as a “reactionary.” Here their thousands 
of fellows on the Government payroll stand them 
in good stead; the help of official agencies will be 
obtained to dragoon the real Americans. In many 
ways Communism is stronger here now than before 
September, and its adepts will become increasingly 
bolder in attacking their enemies, clad now in the 
garments of guaranteed Americanism which they 
have assumed. 


Jersey City, N. J. JOHN EOGHAN KELLY 
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A LADY LECTURER FAR FROM HOME 
ARGUES FOR MORE HOME PRODUCTION 


NORBERT ENGELS 








AT first I was not sure I would go. It was going to 
be a lecture on Home Production, or something like 
that. But I was tired after a day of committee 
meetings and teaching classes; it was a damp, driz- 
zly night; I had eaten too much supper, and was 
drowsy; the car was tucked away in the garage 
for the night. So I decided to go. 

It was in the school auditorium and I was, as 
usual, a few minutes late. The lady speaker had 
already started her lecture. The crowd was small, 
made up mostly of boy students, a few faculty men 
and their wives, a thin sprinkling of other Home 
Producers. As the lady speaker shuffled her ideas 
and dealt them out slowly one by one, there was a 
continuous undertone of shifting corduroy pants in 
the seats, the subdued creaking of late arrivals tip- 
toeing up the worn, uneven stairs of the old build- 
ing. Some of the boys scribbled in their notebooks, 
while the speaker’s voice droned on, occasionally 
pausing to try the fragrance of the next idea before 
sucking out its honey. Once in a while she would 
slip the colloquial word into her discourse, the sil- 
ver bullet as it were, sure to find its mark. 

‘Tt is not only a swell idea,’ she was saying, 
“from the point of view of making a happy home 
for yourselves, but also from the point of making 
an economically sound and secure home. The thou- 
sands of married women now working in factories 
and offices do not realize that they could be actually 
making more money staying at home and baking 
bread, for one thing, than they make at their shod- 
dy work of assorting screws and bolts or filing 
papers and typing letters and opening up their 
shoddy little pay envelopes at the end of the week.” 

I looked around and could see reflected on the 
faces of the boy students the ideas that were 
splashing around in their minds: the girl friend .. . 
away at school . . . studying psychology and eco- 
nomics ... parties .. . bridge . . . baking bread... 
study club .. . kids on the floor . . . radio crooning 
. .. newscasts ... “over a hot stove all day”... 
home from the office . . . the kiss and the sweet 
embrace . . . etc., etc. 

“Tf, in certain localities, an average family has, 
say, 3.1 children, each consuming so many slices 


of bread per day, with bread at so much a loaf, 
etc. .. . you can see that by baking bread alone you 
can save $18.00 a year. But there are other things 
you can produce in your home. The farmers in 
South Dakota sell their wool for thirty-five cents a 
pound and buy it back in the form of a wool blanket 
for three dollars a pound. Now, if you can buy wool 
at an average of twenty cents a pound and spin and 
weave and cut it yourself, and make it into a suit, 
let’s say, such as the one I’m wearing tonight .. . 
and do it all in nineteen hours, you can see that you 
can have the suit and make money at the same 
time.” 

But how, I thought to myself as she paused, is a 
woman with a normal amount of work, time and 
energy going to accomplish all these other things 
in addition . . . stockings to knit, underwear to 
make for three-point-one children, knickers and 
coats and sleepers and shirts and mittens and 
scarfs. 

“. . . Besides all the goods that you might can 
from your garden: tomatoes, beans, beets, and so 
on. All you need is an acre or two of land within 
commuting distance from the wage-earner’s Office, 
a cow, some chickens, seed, and the willingness to 
work. What is the reason that a woman buys a loaf 
of inferior bread from the A & P or the Piggly- 
Wiggly instead of making it better and cheaper in 
her own home with her own hands? I'll tell you 
why. It is because industry spends two billion dol- 
lars a year to tell them that the bread they buy is 
both better and cheaper than the bread they could 
make at home. That’s why!” 

Along about this time she threw up her left arm, 
pulled up the sleeve of her jacket (South Dakota 
wool . . . nineteen hours), and took a look at her 
wrist watch (Ingersoll or Gruen?). She announced 
that as her time was limited, she would like to 
answer any questions that the audience might have 
in mind. 

After the usual moment of courteous hesitation, 
one boy said: “What you say about the wife doing 
all this work intrigues me very much. But what is 
the husband supposed to be doing all this time?” 

The lady speaker cleared her throat while she 
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glared with self-protective malevolence at the audi- 
ence. Then she said: “The husband, of course, is 
expected to be the wage-earner. He works in an 
office in the city, then he takes a train home, and 
finds the garden work a real relaxation after the 
hot and dusty train ride.” 

Again I was thinking to myself: he moves out 
into the country to be far enough away from his 
work so that he can take a hot and dusty train 
ride back home after work so that he can find the 
garden work a real relaxation after the hot and 
dusty train ride. Well, really, Madame Speaker, is 
that not a bit like the old wheeze about hitting your 
finger with a hammer because it feels so good when 
you stop? 

But other hands were in the air. “Yes?” she ques- 
tioned one, picked at random. 

“T would like the girl I marry,” he answered, “to 
be more than a mere wife-worker; I would like her 
to be a companion as well. And I can’t believe she 
would be very companionable in any sense after 
she has baked bread all day, besides spinning wool 
and making me a suit, canning tomatoes and beans 
as well as feeding the children. I don’t think she 
would be a very brilliant companion. I should think 
she would need time to read once in a while, for 
one thing.” 

“Read what?’ demanded the lady. 

“Well, I don’t know what she’d read. I haven’t 
even met her yet. But she’d probably want to play 
a little bridge, and go to a movie occasionally, 
wouldn’t she?” 

“What do you think makes a woman brilliant?” 
she asked archly, plucking at the wool suit. “Play- 
ing bridge? Going to movies?” 

“They'd help, probably.” 

“Probably not. Anyone else?” 

Another boy had his hand up. Receiving her nod 
of acknowledgment he asked: “If enough people 
felt the way you do about this, and they all tried to 
buy land an hour away from the city, then the price 
of land would have to go up, wouldn’t it, and that 
would make the experiment pretty costly in the 
end, wouldn’t it, maybe expensive enough to wipe 
out what little profit there might be in all this 
production?” 

She waved her hand, then hesitated. “It seems 
unlikely,” she said. 

Finally, one of the faculty members asked: “Do 
you have any idea what the response to your plan 
is from a group of, let’s say, college girls? Have 
you ever addressed them on this subject?” 

“T have done that, and I must admit that they 
were not sympathetic. But, of course, they were all 
students in a certain large university in the Mid- 
west, and not only that, they were all studying 
economics.” She got rid of the word quite distaste- 
fully. 

I thought: apparently the best way to sell this 
idea of home economics to a future housewife is 
first to make sure she does not study economics. 
Oh, well, it’s still a good idea, and in most ways, a 
very good idea. Only, like a lot of other good ideas 
which are inexpertly dressed, it looks like an idiot 
instead of an angel. Why else should a man, after 
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the lecture, be moved to budget out his time some- 
thing like this: 


Got up: 7 a.m. 

Shaved, washed up: 7:01-7:06. Lather and blades, 
2c. Saved 23c. 

Breakfast: 7:08-7:15. Coffee, orange juice, toast, 6c. 
(In a restaurant, 20c.) 

Put on coat, hat, etc. Kissed wife: 7:15-7:17. (Lost $5 
on the kiss, for a new hat for wife). 

Walked to office: 7:18-9:00. Shoe leather, 3c. (Car- 
fare, 15c). Saved 12c. 

Rolled own cigarettes: 20 for 2c. Time used in roll- 
ing, not counting two years of practice rolling 
them one-handed, 10 minutes. Saved 13c. 

Sharpened own pencils with old razor blade (blade 
already amortized). Time, including 3 minutes to 
bandage finger, 6% minutes. Didn’t save much 
here, figuring bandage. 

Lunch in office, packed by wife this morning: 12:01- 
12:09, llc. Beef sandwich rather dry, but good for 
teeth. Saved 19c. Bicarbonate of soda 5c. (Deduct 
from above savings of 19c). 

Walked home from office: 5:00-6:42 p.m. Shoe leather 
3c. Saved 12c. 

Dinner: eggs from our coop, spinach from our gar- 
den, steak from our Bossie, etc., 7:00-7:29 p.m. 
Cost, including amortization of hens, coop, spade, 
seed, feed for Bossie, etc., about $1.20 per plate. 
But it sure was a good meal. 

Read paper: 7:30-8:00 p.m. Cost of paper, 2c. No 
radio tonight. Save 5c. 

Figured up budget for today: 8:00 p.m.-1:30 a.m. 
Money saved today, $1.17. At this rate, $292.25 
a year. Time used in computing time and money 
saved today, 5% hrs. (In the office I make $3.00 
per hr.) At this rate: 5% hrs. makes $16.50, or 
$4,125.00 a year. 

Interpretation of budget figures: It takes too much 
time to figure out how much time I’ve saved, and 
costs too much money to reckon how much money 
I’ve saved, according to this system anyway. There- 
fore I make the following resolution: Tomorrow 
night when I come home from the office I’m go- 
ing to read a good book and forget all about re- 
ducing my life to a budget, to a series of time and 
money figures. 

And for myself, I’m going to practise the re- 
spectable economies that all of us necessarily must 
practise. I will continue to putter around in my 
workshop once in a while because I like to work 
in it. I will make things in it, not because I can 
save money by doing this, but because I get a cer- 
tain amount of creative pleasure in doing these 
things. I will continue to have my wife a home-wife 
instead of an office-wife, not because of the economy 
of money thus effected, but because I like to have 
her there, and her children like to have her there, 
and because she herself likes to be there, and also 
because she likes it because I like to have her there 
and her children like to have her there. It appears 
quite as simple as that. I hope she likes the little 
mahogany drop-leaf table I made her for Christ- 
mas, not because I saved some money making it 
myself (and I wonder if I did?), but simply be- 
cause I made it for her for Christmas. 

Alas, that the richness and abundance of a home 
should sometimes be computed on an adding ma- 
chine, that people should love and marry and have 
children and make a good home and be industrious 
and imaginative and creative and moral because 
they can save money that way! It is positively 


appalling. 
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AN INDICTMENT 
OF HITLER’S UTOPIA 


THe Orner GerMANY. By Erika and Klaus Mann. 

Modern Age Books, Inc. $2.75 
THE young authors of this flaming indictment of the 
Nazi regime insist that the Allies have declared war 
only against Hitler and his ruling clique—not against 
the German people. The admitted aim of the Allies, 
they tell us, is to emancipate the German masses and 
to permit them to resume their place in the comity of 
civilized nations. They contend that any such concept 
would be meaningless, were there no “other Germany.” 
This “other Germany,” this anti-Nazi Germany, is mute 
at present. If the Germans participate in the war to 
the bitter end, however, they frankly admit that “no 
fair-minded person can any longer expect the democra- 
cies to care a great deal about the difference between 
the German people and the Nazi regime.” The authors 
therefore hope that the “other Germany” will not too 
long remain mute and invisible. In other words, they 
ardently hope for a revolution within the Third Reich. 

There are types of a very different kind whom the 
world once regarded, and still regards, as representative 
Germans. There is the student with sabre-scarred face; 
or the brutal Prussian drill-sergeant; or the industrialist 
with bull neck, hard chin and tiny, vicious eyes. These 
types are aggressive, arrogant, domineering, unscrupu- 
lous. But there is the “other Germany”; and the spirit 
of this “other Germany” is represented by Goethe; by 
Bach, Mozart, Brahms, Haydn; by Cologne Cathedral. 

Erika and Klaus assert that the Hitler movement has 
no real roots in German history and that National So- 
cialism is a caricature of Germany at her worst. While 
not denying the existence of certain grave deficiencies 
in the German character, they also show its more favor- 
able and hopeful aspects, its realistic attempts at self- 
improvement, its achievements during the Weimar 
period. The vast majority of the people, they conclude, 
is not happy in Hitler’s Utopia. An increasing number, 
by prayer, sabotage and passive resistance, are exerting 
themselves to the utmost to destroy Nazidom. Perhaps 
when the war is over, the “other Germany” will arise 
anew, the Weimar Germany, to cooperate with the rest 
of Europe in creating a new Christian order. 

JoHN J. O’CoNNOR 


ENGLISH COURT 
UNDER TWO GEORGES 


CAROLINE OF ENGLAND. AN AUGUSTAN Portrait. By 

Peter Quennell. The Viking Press. $3.75 
WHEN you first bump against Caroline of Anspach in 
this narrative, she is thundering a vigorous No! at the 
“spiritual seductions of the Roman Church”—whatever 
they may be. And not even the enticements of a Jesuit 
priest, “employing all the skill of his brilliant Order,” 
can shake Caroline from her purpose. 

But in the light of after events, it begins to look ex- 
tremely doubtful whether she really was posing as a 
kind of Protestant paragon. You get the impression 
that Caroline, with a Teutonic tenacity, was merely re- 
fusing to be jounced by the King of Prussia into a mar- 
riage with the Archduke Charles, heir to the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, who required his wife to be a Catholic. 

Anyhow, Caroline did not do so badly for herself 
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SHEED AND WARD'S 
CORNER 


VERY book will sell before Christmas, but 
when a book goes on selling fast with- 
out special advertising right through 
January and February it looks as if 
people loved it for itself, not just as a 
convenient Christmas present. These six books have 
behaved so: 

YOU'D BETTER COME QUIETLY 

by Leonard Feeney, S.J. ($2.00) 


ORCHARD'S BAY 
by Alfred Noyes ($2.50) 
GOD IN AN IRISH KITCHEN 
by Leo Richard Ward ($2.50) 


THE SPLENDOR OF THE LITURGY 
by Maurice Zunde!l ($3.00) 


A LIFE OF OUR LORD FOR CHILDREN 
by Marigold Hunt ($1.25) 





All will sweeten your Lenten penance in one way or 
another—especially Father Feeney's. We are told 
to look cheerful when we fast, and might just as well 
even if dispensed. 


SHEED & WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE (at 13th Street) NEW YORK 
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“A sumptuous feast—Bishop Kelley 
has been everywhere and seen every- 
body.”’ —N. ¥. Sun 


The Bishop 
Jots It Down 


The Autobiography of 


FRANCIS CLEMENT KELLEY 


Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
“The man has a positive genius as a reconteur.” 
—New York Times. 
“The gold of ripe experience. A pleasure and a 


privilege to peruse.” fhe 
—Jesuit Missions. 


“Delightful and completely absorbing.” 
—Commonweal. 


“Contagious zest and engaging frankness.” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


Fourth Printing -- $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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SPECIAL FOR LENT 


DEATH WATCH OF OUR SAVIOUR 
John Conway, S.J. 


THE "REPROACHES" OF 
GOOD FRIDAY 








Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


THE EUCHARIST 
J. Husslein, S.J. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 
W. J. McGarry, S.J. 


RUN YOUR OWN MOVIES! 


(Hints for Mental Prayers) 
P. W. Harkins, S.J. 


10 cent Pamphlets: $4.00 per 50; 
$7.00 per 100; $60.00 per 1,000. 








THE STORY OF LENT 
DEVOTIONS IN LENT 


BOTH SINNED—! 
These Three by W. I. Lonergan, S.J. 


MAN'S DESTINY 
T. Brosnahan, S.J. 


CHRIST TRUE GOD 
M. J. Scott, S.J. 


ALL GRACE THROUGH MARY 
J. Husslein, S.J. 


AT NOON ON CALVARY 
B. A. Fuller, S.J. 


ENCYCLICAL ON PRAYER 


AND EXPIATION 
Pope Pius XI 


YOUR OWN ST. JOSEPH 
J. Husslein, S.J. 


Single 5 cent pamphlets, by mail, 10 cents; 
$2.25 per 50; $4.00 per 100; $30.00 per 1,000. 


Postage extra on bulk orders 





COMPLETE SET OF “SPECIAL FOR LENT’— 
POSTAGE INCLUDED—$1.00 


tHe AMERICA press 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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after all. She married George Augustus, grandson of 
the Electress Sophia of Hanover. And Sophia was next 
in line for the English Crown, if and when Queen Anne 
died. Now Queen Anne, not being dead at the moment, 
desired that the succession should pass to her brother 
James Stuart, generally spoken of as the Old Pretender, 
presumably because he was neither old nor a pretender. 

However, you know what happened. The Catholic 
Stuart was shoved aside, and the succession went to the 
Protestant House of Hanover, to the undying disgust 
of the English, who detested the foreigner quite as 
heartily as the Hanoverian detested the English. 

It is into this unamiable milieu that Caroline comes, 
first as wife of George Augustus, Prince of Wales, and 
when George I had passed to whatever place had been 
prepared for him, as Queen Consort of George II. There 
was something congenitally frowsy about the Hanoveri- 
ans, and there is no reason to think that Mr. Quennell 
has overdrawn the picture. There is the edifying spec- 
tacle of the two Georges drawing their English revenues, 
and spending a great part of them at the Court of 
Hanover, until at last even the unsqueamish English 
began to mutter about British money being spent on 
foreign philanderings. 

But in all this, in a stuffy setting of political, dynas- 
tic and domestic intrigue, Caroline, whether as Princess 
of Wales or as Queen, stands out a not undignified fig- 
ure. She does not here make a bid for sympathy; but 
she did, for all that, labor under the misfortune of hav- 
ing both a father-in-law and a husband with the roving 
eye, and deplorably unesthetic in their rovings. How the 
English tolerated these two Hanoverians and their un- 
inspiring entourage, is a tribute to the patient long- 
sufferingness of that people. 

Mr. Quennell is not the sort of writer to beguile the 
time with windy speculations. He has written a hefty 
book about hefty times and a hefty person. 

Probably Caroline’s chief virtue was courage, for of 
religion she seems to have had none. That she was a 
loyal and faithful wife is borne out in this history; the 
moral stature of her husband, George II, dwindles into 
insignificance beside that of his consort. And it is equal- 
ly obvious that for the sake of bolstering up the prestige 
and position of the disreputable second George, she pa- 
tiently endured a great deal that must have gone sorely 
against the grain. 

All in all, Mr. Quennell has done a remarkably fine 
literary portrait. But as you begin to look into the back- 
ground, against which the central figure stands out, 
the question emerges and will not be silenced: When 
did England become a democracy? HENRY WATTS 


WITHOUT GUITARS 
AND TROPICAL MOONS 


No More Gas. By Charles Nordhoff and James Nor- 

man Hall. Little, Brown and Co. $2.50 
THERE is a healthy whiff of salt in this breezy narra- 
tive. The well-known South Sea team has taken a holi- 
day from intense moods to write down the record of the 
tumultuous Tuttle family. There is the giant Jonas, 
grandson of a long dead New England seaman and a 
native wife; the genteel grandmother with her love of 
the land; the ponderous laughter-loving Effie; big-hearted 
Dr. Blondin and a host of minor characters that sing, 
swim, fish, quarrel and eat in a very whirlwind of good 
humor. 

Every pagan page, and they are all lustily pagan, 
defies the languorous tradition of guitars and moons 
and leis that has made so many “Island” books smoth- 
eringly dull. Here are whoops and hospitality, laughter 
and adventure. In the ramshackle Tuttle homestead 
everybody is so absolutely welcome that even the wolf 
at the door is ushered in hilariously. Old Jonas is cer- 
tainly Micawber’s first cousin and his fisherman sons 

















are true to his lack of training, rich in personality and 
clan loyalty, but spendthrift, dilatory in every practical 
walk of life. 

It is a story of bad breaks, high promises, actual pov- 
erty and uproarious happiness. When their ship does 
literally come in they prove in two months their in- 
adequacy to handle money, and greet their humiliating 
descent back to destitution with grins of satisfaction. 
Just let them wangle a few gallons of gas for their tub 
of a launch and they will out-fish any crew in their 
latitude. Give them ten dollars for their catch, and un- 
less Jonas has the ten already bet on some losing cause, 
they’ll run a party and shiver the house planks with 
dancing. 

As Nordhoff and Hall see them, they are clean, healthy, 
and, in their own way, wise. The world and its prob- 
lems cannot reach them; they hate security; they simply 
cruise along sometimes sputtering, sometimes coughing 
a bit, but in the main purring contentedly, and they’ll 
keep right on going until “there’s no more gas.” 

RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Quest. AN ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE. By Students of 

Mundelein College. Chicago. 
THIS is the eighth volume in a memorable series of 
student anthologies issued by the Charles L. O’Donnell 
Unit of the Catholic Poetry Society at Mundelein Col- 
lege, the skyscraper girls’ college in Chicago. Other 
schools, Georgian Court, Mt. Mary in Milwaukee, for 
instance, have issued anthologies; but I think this book 
is remarkable because it is the flower of a seed planted 
at the Immaculata, the high school from which many of 
these student poets came. Sister M. St. Virginia, a poet 
good enough to win the America poetry contest several 
years ago, develops these poets and gives their work 
to the light in a tinier anthology called The Blue Quill. 
By the time they get to college they have the habit of 
being good, and this full-size book is the result. 

Rosemary Anderson, for instance, is a freshman, but 
she won the Catholic School Press Association poetry 
award. Catherine Dwyer, Mabel Holmberg, Frances Butt, 
and a number of others are more than facile versifiers 
and should continue to write after their college days. 
Joanne Dimmick’s Rehearsal for a Wedding made the 
poetry page of AMERICA. ALFRED BARRETT 


THe Happy Harvest. By Jeffery Farnol. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2.50 
ADMIRERS of Jeffery Farnol’s novels of the England 
of a century and a quarter ago will welcome this new 
romance. The reviewer enjoyed Happy Harvest, even 
though its characters, plot and movement differ in but 
few details from former stories. Mr. Farnol has, I think, 
improved his dialog; it is not interminable now. The 
clarity of atmosphere, the genuine and sincere depths of 
character and motivation, the emotional realities are 
all as good as ever. Buy Happy Harvest in preference 
to some of the (unrealistic) realistic romanticism now 
appearing. J. CRAGMYR 


METHODS OF TEACHING RELIGION IN ELEMENTARY 
ScHooits. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D., and Rev. 
Paul F. Tanner, M.A., 8.7.B. The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $2.50 
THIS work, which the authors call “a professional book 
for teachers of religion in the elementary schools,” is 
in a strict sense a book on the pedagogy of religion. 
Written simply, clearly and convincingly, it contains all 
that one would expect to find in such a work and more. 
It emphasizes the fact that the teacher of religion should 
be not merely an instructor, but preeminently an edu- 
cator, whose task is not only to expound the truths of 
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religion, but above all to train the child to live those 
truths in his daily life. To assist the teacher to perform 
this task more effectively the authors present an ade- 
quate, comprehensive, and concrete treatment of aim, 
curriculum and method. 

Numerous practical helps and suggestions are offered 
for the proper relating and integrating of catechism, 
Bible history, Church history, and liturgy into an or- 
ganic curriculum adapted to the complete nature of the 
child. Pedagogical and psychological principles of edu- 
cation, of learning, of memorizing, and of habit forma- 
tion, are presented clearly and succinctly. Worthy of spe- 
cial mention is the use of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ as a means of influencing the volitional 


and emotional aspects of the child’s nature. 
Lzo J. Guay 


Lire’s FinaL Goa. By Henry C. Schuyler, 8.T.L., 

LL.D. The Peter Reilly Co. $3 
WRITTEN for study rather than casual reading, Life’s 
Final Goal is especially suited to the lay mind already 
acquainted with the beginnings of philosophy. Seminari- 
ans and parish priests will be interested in it as a ref- 
erence book. 

The object of this book is man’s reasonable service. 
The author sketches the way with the aid of philosophy, 
physiology and experimental psychology. First, he 
analyzes Self; next, the world; finally Self again and 
the Absolute. The last chapter, J Lift the Veil—Love 
Alone, looks to the existence of God as the reasoned 
conclusion and sufficient explanation of all that is in 
man and in the world. God is life’s final goal. 

Father Schuyler is preeminently a teacher, never in- 
serting himself into the discussion, always allowing 
reason to speak its own part. His examples soften the 
rigors of reason with their common features. Through- 
out he writes for the student: purposely repetitious. 
Lights on the strength and fault in man’s equipment, 
or the application of a principle give space for the 
reader’s own activity. F. C. BAILEY 


THROUGH HUNDRED Gates. By Severin and Stephen 

Lamping, O.F.M. The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 
FORTY-ONE converts from twenty-two lands here tell 
of their spiritual trek to Rome. One expects and is glad 
to read of the routes pursued by Bishop Hunt, Father 
Owen Dudley, G.K.C., Shane Leslie, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
Sigrid Undset, Paul Claudel, John Moody, but it is a 
pleasurable surprise to meet among these illustrious 
Catholic “fellow travelers” the famous negro athlete, 
Ralph H. Metcalfe, who tells us of “a race well run.” 
The itineraries are naturally diversified. They are all 
interesting and instructive. One wishes though that the 
Fathers Severin and Stephen Lamping in this admirable 
work had not condensed the narratives to an average 
of six pages. DANIEL M. O’CoNNELL 


Eat AND Repuce. By Victor H. Lindlahr. Prentice- 

Hall, Inc. $2.50 
NO longer do people afflicted with excess fat have to 
starve themselves to lose weight and in doing so lose 
their good dispositions as well. Here is an interesting 
volume on the proper and safe means of practising girth 
control that, if carried out as directed, will not only 
make fat disappear but also improve one’s health. This 
reviewer has personal knowledge of a gentleman who 
followed the author’s instructions on dieting for a period 
of six weeks with very satisfactory results. 

The book goes very thoroughly into the food ques- 
tion and shows how certain foods not only nourish the 
body but, in doing so, actually help to reduce overweight. 
There are enough tested diets in the book to last for a 
full week, with careful instructions on how to follow 
each one. There is also a calorie chart, and a table show- 
ing the correct weight for all ages, heights, and shapes. 
It goes without saying that if one wishes to benefit by 
the use of these diets they must be adhered to con- 
sistently. So if you must reduce, here within these pages 
you will find the proper way. WitL1aM H. Dopp 














ART 


WHEN the Liturgical Arts Society was first established, 
almost ten years ago, and I was brought into the pic- 
ture as the hired help supposed to make material what 
had been only an idea, I remembered very well that one 
of the notions proposed for serious attention was that of 
attempting to restore to ecclesiastical use objects which 
had originally been intended for the ornament of sanc- 
tuaries, but which had been diverted to other purposes. 
I suppose that anyone who lived through the twenty- 
four carat ’twenties and visited the homes of those who 
had money available for their least wish, noticed that 
ecclesiastical vestments (antique, of course) were a 
favorite motif of decoration, be it for the grand piano, 
a bare wall space, or even (something I once saw) an 
unoccupied bit of floor. Other objects of sacred art were 
treated in equally debonair fashion. It was natural 
enough that Catholics, confronted with what could not 
help seeming like sacrilegious use of sacred — 
should hope that eventually such things might be 
stored to their original function. 

I certainly was never out of sympathy with the idea 
of restoring such things to their original use. It was 
shocking to me that any object, originally conceived 
for a sacred purpose and originally bought for a sacred 
purpose, should serve another end. Yet it seemed to 
me—and to many others—that an even more shocking 
thing was the making of new things for sacred purposes 
without any proper recollection as to the end involved 
and without any real devotion to our Faith. It also 
seemed shocking that the making of things connected 
with the most sacred action in the world should be com- 
mercialized, should not command the best talent, the 
greatest artistic integrity, the utmost use of the human 
intelligence available. So the L. A. S. went off in the 
direction of caring for the contemporary, the work and 
aspiration of the present, and it paid less attention to 
the past. For it could not serve both as masters. It 
could principally promote the past, or it could principally 
promote the present. Naturally, then, it preferred the 
present, with a bow to the past—sometimes more than 
polite, almost archeological. 

But the fact remains that there is a past. And the 
fact also remains that out of that past there have come 
to us magnificent things—things, many of them, far 
beyond what we might hope to equal unless we set to 
the task the very finest of our artists. Now the depres- 
sion has wrought a new state of affairs. The prices of 
ancient objects are no longer astronomical—in fact they 
are often less than what would be proper for a modern 
object of equal merit. 

We as Catholics should avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity. American markets are full of ancient religious 
objects, whether obtained by pilfer or by legitimate 
means, crying out for restoration to their original use. 
There have, of course, always been “old curiosity shops” 
free for such a purpose: now fine private collections 
begin to be open as well. The most important recently 
available is that of Mr. W. R. Hearst. Here is a man 
who, with the greatest persistency, bought all kinds of 
objects of art for forty years. Now circumstances re- 
quire that he sell his treasures, and his religious treas- 
ures form no small part of his collection. 

A word of warning is in order—a word which bears 
out so much you have been burdened with in this column. 
We cannot any longer hope to build true Gothic or 
Romanesque or Rennaisance churches. We do it, but 
we fool ourselves when we do. No better proof than 
to try putting a truly fine ancient piece in a modern 
building of “the period.” If you would like to buy an 
old thing, for a shrine or an altar or anything else, see 
to it that the surroundings are as plain as a Quaker 
meeting. Harry Lorin BINSsEs 
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THEATRE 


TWO ON AN ISLAND. In his current play at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre, Two on an Island, produced by the Play- 
wrights’ Company, Elmer Rice has chosen to reveal 
himself in a new mood. His usual mood is that of the 
profound student of life, acutely depressed by the mess 
the majority of human beings make of it, and very 
pessimistic about the future. That same mood, or a very 
similar one, now envelops most of our playwrights. 

But, surprisingly, with some of his worst forecasts 
realized, Mr. Rice has cheered up. His new play is a 
mild little comedy whose gloom, of which he is quite 
unconscious, lies in the fact that in his last act he has 
hurled his young hero and heroine into a “life of sin,” 
for which there is no excuse and for which he cannot 
be justified or pardoned, either as a playwright or as a 
thinker. 

Incidentally, he has probably wrecked his play by do- 
ing this. For Mr. Rice must know that of five very recent 
plays containing this element of adultery among very 
young couples, four plays have already failed. The 
failures, in my opinion, were due solely to the fact, that 
the men and women of New York cannot regard adultery 
among their young sons and daughters as the cheerful 
commonplace which a number of playwrights profess to 
believe it is. 

As to the playwrights, I have another conviction. If 
any one of them had a young daughter, and if she took 
up the “life of sin” he pictures so airily in his plays, he 
would be a stricken and a heart-broken man. He might 
try to persuade himself to regard her life with her 
lover as sinless, but he could not fail to realize the price 
that she and her children would have to pay for her 
action throughout their future lives. This penalty which 
is inevitable and the leash of the penalty, should lead 
our young playwrights “furiously to think,” as the 
French express it; and I hope they will think just as 
“furiously” about the four plays of young adultery which 
have folded up on the New York stage this season. 

Aside from the adultery there is nothing in the Rice 
play that is objectionable. Its young couple are an en- 
gaging boy and girl, new arrivals in New York, who 
for the first two of the play’s three acts do not even 
meet. Instead, the girl, who wishes to be an actress, 
and the boy, who desires to be a playwright, fail to 
find jobs. This leaves them free to float around New 
York in taxicabs, sightseeing busses, subways and on 
foot; and it gives Mr. Rice admirable opportunities for 
local color, all of which he grasps. 

The young pair see each other in restaurants, in art 
galleries, and finally in the head of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. Here at last they meet—and the very next scene 
shows them living together in an attic. The New York 
producer who has wanted to marry the girl, finds them 
and becomes the god in their human machine. He gives 
the boy a job as play reader in his office, just in time 
to make marriage seem possible to them before the baby 
arrives. It has been exactly as possible from the start, 
but neither the lovers nor Mr. Rice realized this. 

The acting is inspired throughout. As the lovers, Betty 
Field and young John Craven are superb and Luther 
Adler, by his fine performance as the New York pro- 
ducer, wipes out the memory of his failure in an earlier 
play this season. There is a big company of New York 
types, among whom Dora Weissman, as an unwanted 
Jewish mother, does a poignant bit of acting. Robert Wil- 
liam and Martin Hett are capital as taxicab drivers, 
and Ann Thomas lends distinction to a réle far too small 
for her. 

But Two on an Island is not a big play. My final 
charge against Mr. Rice is that he may have added 
the last-minute adultery in a desperate and misguided 
effort to pep it up! ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. There is merely an echo 
of Defoe in this early nineteenth-century imitation by 
Johann Wyss, but since its great emphasis is on the 
same adventurous material, it is guaranteed to be more 
entertaining than its heavily implied doctrine of self- 
reliance is impressive. The opening of the story has been 
made coincidental with a period of history very like 
the present, when the militaristic shadow of Napoleon 
lay darkly across the map of Europe. Under the pres- 
sure of father Robinson, who fears the effects of an 
enervated civilization on his sons, the family sets out 
for America. The opportunity to get back to first prin- 
ciples comes when they are shipwrecked and marooned, 
and the primitive zest of catching their own meals makes 
them hardy individualists. Even when an opportunity 
to return is offered them, only two sons, who are judged 
ready to face the perils of civilization again, take advan- 
tage of it. Edward Ludwig has told the story of how 
the island was made habitable with picturesque com- 
pleteness and without slackening pace. Nature is pressed 
into service, of course, to provide all the exciting mo- 
ments. As for the rest of the picture, it suggests a cross 
between The Admirable Crichton and one of Dorothy 
Lamour’s sarong sagas. The cast is generally a bit bet- 
ter than its material, with Thomas Mitchell and Edna 
Best giving excellent performances as the parents, and 
Freddie Bartholomew, Terry Kilburn, Tim Holt and 
Bobby Quillan as the family. The appeal of the produc- 
tion is frankly based on the original Crusoe elements 
and, while slightly diverted by an overstated moral, it 
is exciting enough to beguile the family. (RKO) 


BRITISH INTELLIGENCE. Beginning with its title, this 
picture is on the propagandist side, but it will probably 
prove as ineffectual in that capacity as it does as enter- 
tainment. It is an espionage melodrama and the cute 
trick of having Germans disguised as British agents, 
and vice versa, makes for a bit of mystery from the 
spectator’s point of view. The counter-espionage activity 
reaches a climax when the astute Britons allow a muni- 
tions dump to be blown up in order to catch the enemy 
spies, which is a fair example of the traditional mud- 
dling-through spirit, at that. The one touch of novelty 
in the production crops up in the casting as Boris Kar- 
loff carries on in quite recognizable form with Margaret 
Lindsay in support. If it were not so inept, this family 
melodrama might be questioned for its obvious drum- 
beating. (Warner) 


HONEYMOON DEFERRED. There are more complica- 
tions than clues in this rather ordinary detective drama, 
and only the practised performances of the principals 
keep it from resembling a composite carbon-copy of its 
predecessors. The now popular notion that married 
couples are always uncommonly good detectives is per- 
petuated with the usual lighthearted comedy acting as 
domestic leaven to the sinister elements of the plot. 
The sleuths interrupt their honeymoon to uncover the 
murderer of a wealthy man who has fallen in love with 
an adopted daughter. Edmund Lowe and Margaret Lind- 
say are capable of sustaining interest in themselves if 
not always in an adult film. (Universal) 


THE MARINES FLY HIGH. An able cast is required to 
carry a regulation Service story to a welcome conclusion 
in this tidy program-filler dealing with a punitive ex- 
pedition to Central America. Two marines in love with 
the same heroine vent their feelings on the hapless 
brigands in a skirmish which has at least a strong 
juvenile appeal. Chester Morris, Richard Dix, Lucille 
Ball and Steffi Duna work zealously without much help 
from the scenario. (RKO) THomas J. FirzMorris 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive Campus Borperinc oN Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
@ offers your daughter: 





3. Modern fire-proof build- 


1. Training for character and health 
in an atmosphere, healthful, distinc- 
tive, Catholic. 


2. Intellectual standard accredited by 
the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 


Illustrated booklet upon request. 


4. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 


5. Athletic field and new 
gymnasium. 


Sisters of St. Dominic 











HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


i i i 


A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 


LLL 














Bulletins of information on admission will be mailed upos 
application to the Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, ' 
Worcester, Mass. 

















For PRIESTS and LAITY 


Helps for Sermons 


and for 


Spiritual Reading 
No. 1 


There is a beautifully written book which, by brief 
meditations or studies on the invocations of the Litany 
of the Sacred Heart, opens to us the treasures of love 
of the adorable Heart of Christ. What is the book? It is 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LITANY 
OF THE SACRED HEART 
By the Rev. Raphael V. O’Connell, S.J. 
250 pages, Maroon Cloth. $1.00 
No. 2 


Are you looking for an inspiring and consoling book, 
one that will make the Holy Hour easy and attractive? 
That there is such a book is proved by the fact that 
more than 33,000 copies have been sold. We refer to 


UNDER THE SANCTUARY LAMP 
By the Rev. John H. O'Rourke, S. J. 
Bound in Maroon Cloth, with Gilt Top. 75 cents. 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 
515 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 
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NOTICES (4éewset rte for nem 
6 cents per word, including same 
and address. Payment to be made when sending Notice 
which must be in accord with policies of America, NOTICES 
must be received at America, 53 Park Place, New York, 


eleven days before date of publication.) 





og et Lai > ro a 1” speakers Course of 
ity. Special rate for 

4 aliens A: le of Music, Notre Dame College, 

Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 

New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 





ACCOMMODATIONS offered to retired priest or layman 
in pleasant private home with facilities for medical and 
pursing care located in thriving Eastern Iowa town. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Correspondence invited. Address: Doctor, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





PLEASE send Catholic Magazines, etc., to John A. Lillis, 
455 East 145th Street, New York City, for distribution 
among non-Catholics. 





PEDESTAL for sale much below cost. Italian marble, 
38 inches high and 24 inches wide. Address: Marble, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 
25 cents a year, to encourage religious vocations among 
girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 389 East 150th Street, 
Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA WANTED. Colored Sisters, conduct- 
ing a rural grade school for Negro children in the South, 
greatly desire a set of Compton’s Pictorial Encyclopedia. 
Address Father LaFarge, 329 West 108th Street, New 


York City. 








AMERICA 
Special Subscription Rates 


U.S. Canada Foreign 
a a a $4.00 $4.50 $5.00 
2 Years (or 2 subscriptions) 7.00 8.00 9.00 
3 Years (or 3 subscriptions) 10.00 11.50 13.00 
4 Years (or 4 subscriptions) 13.00 15.00 17.00 
5 Years (or 5 subscriptions) 15.00 17.50 20.00 


N.B.—These group rates apply only when subscriptions 
are entered at same time and by one donor. 
(Half year—$2.00 in U. S.) 





Change of Address: two weeks notice in advance. 
Business Communications: kindly address the AMERICA 
Business Office, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


NEW customs, diametrically contrary to long-estab- 
lished social habits, invaded current history. . . . Previ- 
ously, burglars opposed the idea of selling their revol- 
vers to potential victims. Last week, when a New Jersey 
householder saw at his bedside a burglar pointing a 
revolver at him, he offered to buy the weapon. Ignoring 
precedent, the burglar sold it to him for one dollar and 
went out, unarmed, into the night. . . . In the past, the 
thought of asking for increased taxation never seemed 
to occur to taxpayers. Last week, a New England pro- 
fessor, writing to the Massachusetts Tax Commissioner, 
declared: “In my opinion, both the Federal and State in- 
come tax rates are too low.” He demanded that he be 
permitted to pay more taxes, was disconsolate when his 
request was refused. . . . Farmers, before last week, 
never used for general hauling work a team composed 
of a bull and a mule. A Pennsylvania agriculturist 
conceived the idea of the new combination, put it into 
operation. . . . In the past, policemen running after rob- 
bers never thought of carrying large bowling balls in 
their hands in addition to their revolvers. The idea oc- 
curred to an Indianapolis gendarme. Carrying a sixteen- 
pound bowling ball and a pistol, he pursued and captured 
a robber. . . . In bygone days, the universal custom was 
for safe-crackers to be adults. The capture in Oklahoma 
of a thirteen-year-old safe picker furnished another 
glimpse of the rapid change in social customs. .. . In- 
stances of hypersensitive natures appeared... . In Kan- 
sas a man lost his temper when a neighbor allowed her 
dog to play with his false teeth. . . . In New York an 
apartment dweller complained because the father, 
mother, nine sons and daughters in the adjoining apart- 
ment banged away on musical instruments day and 
night. The judge ruled that the musical family may 
play trumpets and drums only between four and six 
p. m., may not practise a five-piece band in the apart- 
ment, may, however, thump the piano at any time... . 


Typical American organizations demonstrated indigenous 
life. . . . The Society for the Preservation and Encourage- 
ment of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, Inc., 
selected New York as the site of their convention... . 
The Bald Headed Club of America took no stand on a 
third-term. The bald-head vote may hold the balance of 
power in the election, political analysts hinted. . . . The 
Hoboes of America, Inc., an organization which seeks 
to raise the cultural level of hoboes, will not attach 
itself too closely to either major party, students of hobo 
life asserted. A recent survey revealed that the standard 
of living among American hoboes is still higher than that 
enjoyed by foreign hoboes, these students disclosed. . . . 
Mankind continued wrenching secrets from nature. ...A 
Chicago psychoanalyst discovered that colds are fre- 
quently caused by unrequited love, thereby establishing 
a hitherto unsuspected connection between frustrated 
affection and sneezing... . 


The clamorous urge inherent in human nature to col- 
lect things was publicized. . . . Led by a pencil-collecting 
yearning, an Ohio man amassed 1,200 lead pencils....A 
French locksmith is collecting locks of Napoleon’s hair. 
. .. Louis XIV and former Kaiser Wilhelm II were but- 
ton collectors. . . . 4,000 buttons, representing the button 
history of the last four centuries, were placed on ex- 
hibition in New York. Here the button enthusiast may 
behold the attitude of the various nations of the world 
toward the button. . . . Stamp collectors are agog, for 
new stamps commemorating American literary lights 
are being issued. Would one be considered visionary if 
he suggested a new stamp issue to commemorate such 
figures in early American history as Saint Isaac Jogues, 
Kateri Tekakwitha and others? THE PARADER 











